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A TERE ae 


Foreword 


HERE has probably been no time in the last one 
hundred and fifty years when our political institu- 
tions were subjected to such careful analysis and severe 
criticism as at this moment. Because our complacency was 
shattered by the panic of 1929 and its aftermath, we 
have since then searched every possibility and indulged 
in many flights of fancy in the hope of finding the cause of 
our troubles and the cure of our disease. In the search, 
conducted for the most part with deep sincerity, we have 
suffered from over familiarity with the subject and prox- 
imity to the events which we would understand. Perhaps 
that is why it took an Englishman, Lord Bryce, to pre- 
sent a lucid analysis of our Government and its functions. 
As Lord Bryce and all of the other commentators have 
pointed out, the essence of the American political system 
is government by laws in contrast to government by men. 
There were many things which the founding fathers did 
not understand but they did perceive with astonishing 
clarity the weaknesses of human nature. They had seen 
their country subjected to the whims of the King and of 
his cabinet and they were determined to devise a system 
which would protect the people from themselves and from 
their leaders, above all from that most commonplace of 
human failings, the faculty of going off at half cock. The 
system of checks and balances was devised to prevent the 
concentration of power in any individual or group and to 
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prevent any fundamental change in political or social 
institutions being made in haste, without deliberation. 
If Washington had not been in sympathy with this 
point of view he probably could have seized the reins of 
power during the chaotic years which followed the Revo- 
lution, but his influence was thrown entirely on the side 
of restraint. In his Farewell Address he warned: 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution, or modification 
of the constitutional power be in any particular wrong, let it 
be corrected by an amendment in the way the Constitution 
designates — but let there be no change by usurpation. 


There can be no doubt that President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to alter the personnel of the Supreme Court is just 
that — change by usurpation. While it is true that in the 
interval since the adoption of the Constitution the condi- 
tions of society have changed in many ways and have 
grown immeasurably more complex, it is also true that 
human nature has changed very little. The propensity 
to go off at half cock is still with us and so is the tendency 
to abuse power. The tyranny of George III was mild 
compared to that of our contemporary dictators. A gov- 
ernment of laws is still the foundation of democracy. 
Since Congress has already become a mechanism for en- 
acting laws drafted by the direction of the Executive, the 
Supreme Court is the only remaining check to his ab- 
solute power. If it is reduced to impotence the basic plan 
of the American democracy will be completely nullified. 

The Supreme Court, as Lord Bryce explained, is “the 
conscience of the people, who have resolved to restrain 
themselves from hasty or unjust action by placing their 
representatives under the restriction of a permanent law.” 
A conscience is an automatic signaling device which re- 
minds individuals of their principles at moments when 
they are in danger of being abrogated. A man who has no 
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principles is free from the inconvenience of a conscience, 
but mankind has come to regard such an individual as 
lacking in fundamental goodness: he may have noble 
aspirations, generous impulses, benevolent desires, but, 
without principles, it is believed, he will accomplish little 
good. It was their understanding of these rules of human 
nature which determined the authors of the Constitution 
to include a conscience in their device of government and 
adopt the plan which has, on the whole, stood the test of 
time so well. It has protected us from ourselves, and, 
above all from the excesses of sincere but over-zealous 
leaders. All of our great statesmen have understood this. 
Daniel Webster explained it in these words: “It is hardly 
too strong to say that the Constitution was made to guard 
the people against the dangers of good intentions, real or 
pretended. . . . There are men in all ages who mean to 
exercise power usefully — but who mean to exercise it. 
They mean to govern well, but they mean to govern. 
They promise to be kind masters, but they mean to be 
masters.” And Justice Brandeis has said: “Experience 
should teach us to be most on guard to protect liberty 
when purposes of government are beneficent. . . . The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious encroach- 
ment by men of zeal, well meaning, but without under- 
standing.” 

But President Roosevelt does not believe in a govern- 
ment of laws: both his actions and words make it clear. 
In his last Inaugural he said: “‘Nearly all of us recognize 
that as intricacies of human relationships increase, so 
power tc govern them also must increase — power to 
stop evil; power to do good. The essential democracy 
of our nation and the safety of our people depend not 
upon the absence of power, but upon lodging it with 
those whom the people can change or continue at stated 
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intervals, through an honest and free system of elections.” 

Is there room for any doubt as to the meaning of these 
words? There is no suggestion of checks and balances 
here. Let the people choose their leaders, but, having 
done so, implement them with unrestricted power. You 
then have government by men, carefully chosen men, 
perhaps, but men with “‘power to stop evil; power to do 
good.” Infinite power, but no power to perpetuate them- 
selves in office, to elevate their friends and chastise their 
enemies? Where then will be that “guaranty of the mi- 
nority (which Lord Bryce spoke of) who, when threat- 
ened by the impatient vehemence of a majority, can 
appeal to this permanent law, finding the interpreter and 
enforcer thereof in a court set high above the assaults of 
faction?” 

One of the most obvious differences between a govern- 
ment by laws and a government by men is that with the 
former you can tell what to expect from government by 
studying its fundamental law but with the latter you must 
orient yourself to the point of view of each new man or 
group of men that comes along. Perhaps the intelligent 
approach to an understanding of the current situation 
would be an analysis of the aims, theories, tastes, dislikes, 
weaknesses (are even supermen without them?) and 
guiding principles of the man who desires to wield that 
unbridled power to stop evil, and to do good. A study of 
the inaugural address should yield some clues. 

The first paragraph contains an interesting phrase: 
“‘We of the Republic pledged ourselves to drive from the 
temple of our ancient faith those who had profaned it.” 

There is unfortunately no explanation of what is 
meant by “our ancient faith,” but evidently a religious 
connotation is not intended and presumably not a politi- 
cal one. For our ancient faith, if we had one, was in a 
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government of laws. The clue to what was in the Presi- 
dent’s mind is perhaps contained in a later paragraph: 
“Instinctively we recognized a deeper need — the need 
to find through government the instrument of our united 
purpose to solve for the individual the ever rising prob- 
lems of a complex civilization.” There, perhaps, is the key 
to our ancient faith: it is faith in benevolent, paternalistic 
government and its ability to solve the individual’s prob- 
lems, large and small. The “‘our,” then did not refer to 
the American people, but to the speaker himself. A later 
sentence strengthens this view: “We of the Republic 
sensed the truth that democratic government has innate 
capacity to protect its people against disasters once con- 
sidered inevitable — to solve problems once considered 
unsolvable.” 

Since even the most earnest champions of paternalist 
government do not contend that it can protect its people 
from the vagaries of nature, floods and earthquakes, 
or entirely remove the threat of foreign wars, the disasters 
to which the President referred are presumably those of 
an economic nature. 

“I see a great nation, upon a great continent, blessed 
with a great wealth of natural resources. . . . But here 
is the challenge to our democracy: In this nation I see 
tens of millions of its citizens—a substantial part of its 
whole population — who at this very moment are denied 
the greater part of what the very lowest standards of to- 
day call the necessities of life. . . . It is not in despair 
that I paint you this picture. . . . We are determined to 
make every American citizen the subject of his country’s 
interest and concern, and we will never regard any faith- 
ful law-abiding group within our borders as superfluous. 
The test of our progress is not whether we add more to 
the abundance of those who have much, it is whether 
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we provide enough for those who have too little.” 

Are not these few phrases sufficient to indicate the 
point of view which in all likelihood will control and 
direct our political forces during the next few years? 
Democracy, then, comes down to this: the people choose 
a government; that government (whether it consists of a 
single man, a small group, or a vast bureaucracy), during 
its tenure of office is unchecked by any restraint, responsi- 
ble to no one; given this complete power, it will be able 
to regulate the lives of its subjects in such a way that eco- 
nomic welfare will be bestowed on all, a theoretically 
adequate standard of living will be enjoyed by everyone, 
and the benefits of scientific invention will be evenly 
distributed to the whole nation. It is no wonder that this 
program has captivated the imagination of the electorate. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in that word “regu- 
late.” The government produces no wealth of economic 
importance. Its only power is to regulate the means of 
production in the hands of its subjects. It can redistribute 
wealth, that is alter the relationship of one citizen to 
another, one class to another, but can it, by so doing, 
achieve its avowed aims? In our most prosperous year 
the national income amounted to less than six hundred 
and fifty dollars a person — no rearrangement of that 
can bring prosperity to all. The President’s promise can 
only be fulfilled by doubling or trebling the national in- 
come, by rewarding invention and expanding the means 
of production. The danger is that too much regulation, 
and interference through irresponsible government ac- 
tivities, will have the opposite effect, will discourage initia- 
tive and diminish the production of wealth. It is easy to 
take, but not so easy to give, easy to punish iniquity but 
not so easy to encourage enterprise. 


J. P. 











Red Man Speaking 


JAY RODERIC DE SPAIN 


TIGER TAIL 


The doe has crossed the highland 
eighty times and gone 
among the fertile valleys 
followed by a fawn, 

and eighty times, in autumn, 
bucks have paused to fight 
to gain her meager favor 
since I had a sight 

of Big Ouithlacoochee 
singing in the rain. 

Who sold the Swanee River 
to the King of Spain? 

This very honest purchase 

you enumerate. 

Can Mexico sell England 

in a turkey crate? 


Invaders took advantage 

of a people’s trust 

and wiped away a nation 

like a speck of rust. 

And where the crimson fuchsia 
petals stained the sod, 
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I saw my people slaughtered 
in the name of God. 

When white men called for councils 
every chieftain knew 

that Congress had decided 
what the tribe must do! 

My people, born in freedom, 
heard invaders claim 

that only they were fitted 

to uphold its flame, 

inviting every nation, 

holding out their hand, 

for God had cursed the savage, 
giving them his land. 


If hawks should call a council 
with the lark and wren, 

what bird would be so simple 
as to go again, 

if hawks at first suggested 
they should leave the field 
and nest among the mountains 
where the hawks would shield 
them from marauding eagles? 
Would it bind the rest 

to seek a new location 
leaving last year’s nest? 

And if the hawks devoured 
all who might refuse, 
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would those who waited, feeding 
nestlings, love the news? 

And so that old hawk, Taylor, 
saw his councils fail 

to move the robins westward. 


Then a distant wail 
attracted our attention — 
like the rabbit’s squeal 
when captured by a weasel. 


Did you ever feel 
the terror of its crying? 


The timid rabbit never 
utters any sort of cry 
until he feels the weasel 
chewing at his thigh! 


Because the hawk could never 
creep through rabbit holes, 

he joined the wily weasel 
hunting Seminoles. 

Till wailing, wailing, wailing, 
terror neared and neared, 

till Red Men paused to tremble 
who had never feared. 

Two hundred dollar bounties! 
Greedy for a fee. 
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The lusty voice of hunters 
making free men free. 


Compressed in reservations — 
crowded in a pod 
beyond the Mississippi. 


Messengers of God 

came creeping in from Cuba, 
deep and loud and strong — 
the baying voice of bloodhounds 
urging God along! 


CRAZY HORSE 


Why should I wonder? 
Why should I grieve, 
mouldering under 

feet that achieve 

these fifty grasses now? 
Little pigs follow 
Liberty’s grunt 

down through the hollow, 
runt behind runt, 
squealing to suck the sow. 
Soldier, your answer 
gnaws at my breast! 

Why should this cancer, 
crowding us west 
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wear such a bold disguise? 
Why should a creature 
multiply prayers, 

wearing this feature 

Liberty wears, 

to blind the Red Men’s eyes? 


**As long as grass shall grow,” 
the treaty said, 

“or morning sunbeams glow 
and creep and spread 

across the sky, so long 

no white man’s hand 

shall do the Sioux a wrong.” 


As drifting sand 

that greedy winds pursue, 
their hordes crept on 
with every friendly Sioux 
a hounded fawn. 

On they came sweeping, 
bad men and bold, 
cursing and weeping, 
greedy for gold, 

over the boundary line, 
dipping and panning; 
testing each creek; 
eagerly scanning 

prairie and peak; 
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burning the bush and pine. 
Onward they scurry, 
burning with itch, 

as hounds madly hurry 
after a bitch, 

tearing each other’s throats. 
Ha! They have found it! 
Itches are fire! 

Badlands surround it — 
gully and mire — 

and how each paleface gloats! 
Now they can spend it! 
Stirring up Hell! 

Mortgage and lend it... . 
women as well .. . 


damning the blood-thirsty Sioux. 
Gold they had wanted! 

Gold they have found! 
Searching undaunted .. . 
stealing the ground .. . 

To Hell with treaties too! 


And still the grasses grow, 
and still the waters run, 

and still the wild winds blow 
beneath the shining sun. 
Over the borders 

bullet and wad 

carried out orders 
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of Congress and God 

while chaplains offered prayer. 
On they came squealing — 
Liberty’s brood — 

butchering, stealing, 

bison for food, 

mocking at our despair. 

Little pigs follow 

through puddles of blood — 
Liberty’s wallow — 


crimson with mud. 


Always the trenches 

are and will be 

filled with the stenches 

and blood of the free 

who fight in freedom’s cause. 
Soldier, we perished! 
Liberty hushed 

hopes we had cherished — 
that swine who crushed 

a nation in her jaws. 

Louder and louder, 

offering God 

incense of powder, 

company, squad 

and regiment, conquering states, 
murdered our mothers, 
setting them free, 
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calling us brothers, 
turning a key 
in reservation gates! 


Liberty, plotting, 

called in her pigs, 
allowing, allotting, 
bushes and twigs, 

built us a monster pen 
under a banner 

sprinkled with stars, 

and after men’s manner 
leaned on the bars, 
feeding her captive men 
where winds forever blow 
and waters always run 
that grass may sprout and grow 
under the shining sun! 


Liberty’s spoken 

treaty and oath, 
Congress had broken, 
scorning them both, 
giving our lands away 
while Liberty’s litter, 
greedy with hate, 
grudged us the bitter 
food that we ate, 

cursing us night and day. 
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Tuskers that mangled 
thicket and vine ‘© 

cheated and wrangled 

over their wine, ‘: 

stealing our meat and bread, 
staring and blinking. 
Liberty’s sty 

sent up a stinking, 

fouling the sky, 

while fatting captives fed. 


The prairie sun has risen 
fifty greening grasses 

on the Red Men’s prison 
while the distant passes 
slowly filled with snow 
and melted in the spring 
that water still might flow 
and growing grass should sing 
the infamy of vows 

brittle as cedar boughs. 
Still native grasses grow 
to let invaders know 

the treaty still is true; 

and fifty grasses dying 
witness who is lying, 
weeping for the Sioux. 


Every nosing plow 
that breaks Dakota sod 
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forever breaks the vow 
the white: men made with God. 
For still the free winds blow 
and still the waters run, 

and still the grasses grow 
under the shining sun. 











Wonder and shudder, 
Soldier, to see 
Liberty’s udder 
sucked by the free; 
while crazed with pale-face wine, 
hungry and cursing, 

reft of their wits, 

Red Men sit nursing 

Liberty’s tits, 

turning themselves to swine! 



























No one remembers, 

nobody cares .. . 

cold are the embers... . 

so are the prayers 

Liberty keeps on grunting .. . 
Cold is the snow, 

so is the marrow ... 

broken the bow .. . 

so is the arrow .. . 

broken the heart for hunting . . . 
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RED JACKET 


How ancient is the boast 
of Progress! As a ghost 
whose heart once beat within 
Red, black or yellow skin 
I answer you! 

I find 
that Progress’ eyes are blind! 
she cannot see ahead 
nor backward through the dead 
departed ages where 
some progress boasted. There, 
eternally set free, 
a vision comes to me! 
I see high Babel rise 
and topple from the skies 
upon the misty, vast 
horizon of the past. 
See! Evening’s sun goes down 
on Nineveh’s renown. 
Hear Egypt’s groaning slaves 





build Pharaoh’s mouldering graves! 


Hear watchmen’s feet upon 
the walls of Babylon 

whose buried ruins lie 
where bats and bitterns cry. 
On every stone in China’s wall 
I hear oppression’s lashes fall! 
A Gentile Progress spits upon 
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the temple built by Solomon! 
Hawks over Hellas scream 
the end of the Grecian dream. 
Her footprints in the dust 
depart on every gust 

that passes. 

Imperial Rome 
leads countless captives home 
while Fate with a mirthless laugh 
writes Caesar’s epitaph. 


Proud Incas struggled for 
Peru and Ecuador 

till Atahualpa died, 
betrayed; in death denied 
the freedom he had bought 
when loyal subjects brought 
Pizzaro gold enough 

to fill a room! That rough 
and cultured demon hung 
their emperor and flung 

his bloody pirate crew 

a Spanish curse or two. 
Round Aztec ruins blow 
worn sands of Mexico. 
Only the vulture stares .. . 


Done are their bloody human prayers — 
nothing but bones of a progress remain, 
withered by culture’s demons from Spain; 
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that inland island, where a living heart 

was plucked from its body and torn apart 
for a sacrifice, and with priestly skill, 
kneeded in moulds; the blood of the still 
mangled and quivering victims drained 

to make a cement, when each Aztec stained 
his rough image with blood; a virtuous one, 
or a brother, made mortar for rock; the son 
of her womb reduced to a smear on the wall, 
so civilized devils could brag of it all — 

a civilized, glorious growth that is dead! 

The hammer and trowel are greedy and red 
in your magic city, and yours is the shame 
for your boasting again how armies came 
that mangled our majesty! 


Their cities fouled a virgin wood 

and roar where quiet forests stood, 

while softly sighing winds would hush 

to hear the swift, clear waters rush, 

that now plunge madly, strangled through 
the sewer Progress built for you. 

The well-worn paths the wild deer made 
are streets where prostitutes parade, 

their fatherless children hungering where 
the meadow larks’ music once filled the air. 


Across yon muddy river stands 
the poor-house, clasping empty hands. 
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The gilded bank-vaults cannot cross 
these slimy brinks that once wore moss. 
Their coffers, filled with bonds that bear 
the interest clipped from paupers there, 
fling meager charity, disguised, 

to beings greed has civilized. 

Forever cease boasting to me 

of your progress, or being free! 

I have seen the free bison herd slain 

on the crimsoning turf till its stain 

was bleached to a brown and then fawn, 
to give way to a well-watered lawn, 
beside buildings whose windows were all 
close-barred in a gray stone wall. 

Where reason succumbs with a scream, 
and eyes with a maniac’s gleam 

peer between . . . I have seen all these .. . 
Where the lark and the wild mystic breeze 
flung their rhapsodies, loftily, free, 
comes the laugh of hysterical glee, 

from the souls in insanity’s net, 

with the worry, the fear and the fret 
and that civilized blight that alone 

is civilization’s own. 

Your cities’ morgues are filled 

with men their brothers killed 

while Liberty pretends 

to further freedom’s ends; 

till she at last succumbs 
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in wealth’s deliriums; 

and sad-eyed Justice blinks, 
as blind as Egypt’s Sphinx. 
Why boast of glass that brings 
down stars on magic wings, 
and shortens infinite space, 

to restless men who pace 
where steel walls, ceiling, floor 
and bars compress it more? 
Who toss disheveled heads 

on narrow iron beds 

and curse at the reproof 

of rivets in the roof? 

Who wait while certain death 
ticks onward with each breath 
and rave an endless oath 

at your ultimate glory of growth? 





And the weird contortions of doom 


in that dread and awful room 
where strong men’s wills collapse 
to feel the chilling straps; 

and lightning, not in globes, 


but a chair, where the spirit disrobes 
with a maddening beat of the heart 
when the flesh and the soul come apart 
at the whispered, mysterious things 


that civilization sings 
when a civilized being is hurled 
into space from a civilized world! 








Pan America — Peace, and Personnel 


PAUL VANORDEN SHAW 


ORCES of intense strength or a goal of alluring 

magnetism must have drawn the twenty-one inde- 
pendent nations of the new world to Buenos Aires to at- 
tend the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace. In the words of General Agustin P. Justo, Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic, this Conference was 
“directed against no one.” This must deepen the mystery 
of its appeal because a common enemy is a unifying force 
of great effectiveness. But wonder increases still more 
when one considers the world setting of revolutions, wars 
and imperialisms, a world of unbridled passions. In these 
circumstances President Roosevelt merely dropped a hint 
and all the nations of America summoned themselves with 
alacrity to talk over, not emergency measures for self- 
preservation in critical moments of pressing need, but 
permanent, constructive, foresighted and farsighted steps 
for peace, neutrality and the limitation of armaments, 
ways and means for pushing forward the conquests in the 
field of international law, practical methods for bringing 
about better conditions of trade and finance and con- 
structive suggestions for cementing their cultural and 
economic relationships. 

There is no mystery, however. The forces were strong 
and the goal was alluring. But underlying this whole 
demonstration of sanity in a troubled world was a new 
Americanism, the result of all-America’s majorityhood 
and of the convergence of two currents in all-American 
life. Ever since the days of Egafia, Bonifacio, Bolivar and 
Blaine, dreamers and visionaries who looked deep into 
one well of realities in continental life and who vaguely 
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and intuitively sensed the Americanism of the new 
world, have preached a mystic and spiritual union of 
America. Much later and though not inflamed by any 
inner fire of idealism there was born another school 
which, perceiving another side of the realities of American 
life, sought to form a more material union of American 
nations, a circle in which the solid forces of finance and 
business might function more profitably. But the two 
never met. It was left for modern realistic-idealists to per- 
ceive that the only true and abiding Pan Americanism and 
of a kind which could withstand the tests of tempests and 
trials must be one in which the moral values and material 
forces of America were woven together. In the eight 
years from 1928 to 1936 the process began, and the first 
fruit of the new integrated Americanism was the Con- 
ference for Peace. 

How deftly the originators and organizers — from 
North and Latin America — balanced ideals and realities 
in the pre-conference meetings to fix its agenda! On the 
one side are three supreme aspirations of mankind: peace, 
neutrality and the limitation of armaments; on the other, 
are the objective facts and forces of law, economics and 
intellect. Though the former set the tone and established 
the spirit of the Conference, the latter kept it on the 
ground. Material, solid and naked forces in all-America 
frequently broke through the superstructure of fine 
phrases and idealistic aims to prevent the Conference 
from becoming just another Pan American affair, and 
what is worse, as easily might have happened, a pollyana- 
ish peace parade. 

Other realities, economic, financial, political and na- 
tionalist, hovered constantly in the background of the 
open meetings. In the corridors they did more than hover, 
they spoke loud and clear. Then, more than rarely, to 
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produce intensely dramatic moments, the realities leaped 
over the barriers of brick and mortar, over the walls of 
diplomacy and discretion, and intruded themselves into 
the very round-tables themselves. The vitality of the new 
Americanism received its tests at those times. And as it 
emerged triumphant in all instances it became crystal 
clear that the next step in all-American conferences must 
be the elimination of the corridor conversations and the 
adoption of frank discussions, in open meetings, of all the 
realities whose existence all know of, which all delegates 
have in mind and which are read into all the statements 
reaching the ear. Buenos Aires proved the feasibility of a 
new diplomacy in America. Open diplomacy openly 
arrived at will prevent misunderstandings, save time and 
produce more positive results. If an Argentine delegate 
had said at the beginning of one of his utterances, “Re- 
member our commitments to the League of Nations”’ he 
would have saved himself an hour’s badgering and added 
sixty minutes to the life of more than a hundred delegates 
and newspapermen. 

It were utopian to put forth this goal of open Pan 
American diplomacy had not stranger things happened 
in American life. Eight years ago liberals and the friends 
of an enlightened Latin American policy worked fever- 
ishly to bring about changes which none believed was 
possible. They labored under the depressing cloud of an 
inner defeatism because, so they thought, their goal was 
too high and their enemies too strong. “‘Realists,” busi- 
ness men and State Department officials smiled, or 
smirked, indulgently at these “‘idealists’’ whose intentions 
were good but whose ignorance of the facts of life was 
abysmal. To adopt their suggestions were to ruin Ameri- 
can influence, American interests and American prestige 
in a world which deserved what it got. It was the “mani- 
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fest destiny” of the United States to dominate, control 
and supervise the life of nations “which could not govern 
themselves.” 

Now the liberal critics of yesterday stand open- 
mouthed, silent and amazed at a policy and practice 
which exceeds their fondest dreams. They witness the 
actual unfolding of changes which “never” could take 
place. They listen in vain for cries against imperialism, 
intervention, the big-stick and the Yankee peril; and it 
takes an effort of memory to recall all the nice phrases 
which just yesterday were used to characterize Uncle 
Sam every time his name was mentioned. And in the light 
of policies begun under Mr. Hoover and accelerated at 
top speed by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hull and Mr. Sumner 
Welles, the liberal of yesterday has become the conserva- 
tive of today. One went so far as to demand brakes on the 
“good neighbor policy.” Perhaps wrongly, because if 
Buenos Aires has provided any yardstick for measuring 
the soundness of that policy there is only one verdict: It 
is good. . . . It has achieved its goal. Latin America stands 
foursquare with the United States on all major inter- 
national policies. 

Further evidence of this notable transformation in the 
map of America is the reversal of roles which took place 
at the Peace Conference. Argentina, it would seem, 
though in a different way, has taken the old place of the 
United States and all the muttered grumblings are 
against her, or rather against her Foreign Minister, Don 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Nobel Peace Prize winner. It 
was Argentina which opposed even declarations of con- 
tinental solidarity. Per contra, the United States delegates 
sat in the committee meetings as though they represented 
some small American republic; spoke only when spoken 
to, and made the interests of Latin America their own. 
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‘Rightly and justly we look upon the United States as our 
older brother,” said Don Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, 
Chilean Foreign Minister, “because the United States, 
though of different origin, has accommodated itself so 
well into the life of the continent.” 

If then, in eight short years, such radical revolutions in 
the traditional Latin American policy of the United 
States and in the quasi-traditional attitude of Latin 
America towards the United States are historical and 
documentable facts, is it sanguine to hope for a slight and 
relatively unimportant change in the technique of Pan 
American conferences themselves? One of the ablest dele- 
gates at Buenos Aires, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States, expressed 
the wish that all the delegates, even if only for five min- 
utes, might say exactly what they had in mind. On at 
least two occasions this happened. Once Dr. Harmodio 
Arias, ex-President of Panama, took a most realistic tack 
and later Ambassador Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil, in an 
episode described later on, followed suit. In both instances 
far from damage being done the atmosphere was imme- 
iately cleared, difficulties were promptly adjusted and the 
speakers received the hearty applause of all who heard 
them. In the atmosphere of the new Americanism open 
diplomacy is not a foolish and futile dream. 

The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace was one of the most interesting and significant 
events in the history of mankind and must have stood as 
unique even in a peaceful and disarmed world. But when 
Asia and Europe are bristling with bayonets, when arbi- 
trary, dictatorial one-man rule, when war and imperial- 
istic activity are the common phenomena of the older 
continents it was notable and noteworthy that twenty- 
one nations should sit down to converse about peace, 
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democracy and social justice; to condemn wars and inter- 
ventions; and to translate into reality ideas and ideals of 
continental solidarity. Certainly much of it was “front.” 
But so is much of the bellicose talk on the other sides of 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

As for the history of the American continent, this Peace 
Conference may possibly be a turning point in inter- 
American relations and in the internal affairs of many of 
the nations concerned. Because of the very kaleidoscopic 
nature of the meeting so many and such definite commit- 
ments were made, even though verbally, to be sure, on 
questions of such vital importance that they must act as 
brakes on existing political tendencies and as inspirations 
for post-conference national policies. It was at the same 
time a dramatic pageant, a Quaker meeting, a juridical 
and political congress, a Chamber of Commerce session, 
a family reunion and a university faculty meeting. In the 
intimacy and informality of one or another of these phases 
of the Conference delegates from quasi-Fascistic states, or 
from nations where dictators rule, found themselves ex- 
tolling democracy and social justice in no uncertain terms. 
And many, as the press reports reveal, have kept on doing 
so after their return to their homelands. 

Fortunately for the future of America and for the wel- 
fare of mankind in general there were distinct schools of 
thought on the major problems introduced for discussion 
at Buenos Aires. Had there been no profound divergences 
of opinion the twenty-one signatures on every one of the 
seventy projects of convention, treaty, resolution and 
recommendation must have remained meaningless. There 
was no “railroading” at Buenos Aires; the unanimous 
agreements were fought for. This adds weight and sig- 
nificance to the decisions of Buenos Aires. Dr. Jorje Soto 
del Corral, the young Colombian Minister of Foreign Af- 
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fairs, referred to his nation as representing the “‘left wing”’ 
of the Conference and this suggests that “right,” “‘cen- 
ter,” and “‘left,”’ are as good designations as any to classify 
the major schools of thought on American problems rep- 
resented at the Peace Conference. 

These “‘wings,” however, must not be confused with 
those which describe the internal politics of many states. 
Radicalism and reaction in American international poli- 
cies have no direct relation to fascism or communism. The 
extremes at Buenos Aires were: a united, isolated and 
closely-knit bloc of American nations on the left hand; 
and a loosely coordinated America on the right. Nor must 
it be assumed that any nation belonged consistently or 
totally on the Right or Left. Brazil, for example, sub- 
mitted a project of convention on collective security 
which involved continentalizing the Monroe Doctrine, a 
most radical proposal, yet she turned a very cold shoulder 
to the more radical proposal of the creation of an Ameri- 
can League of Nations. 

On the Right was the Argentine Republic, or to be 
more accurate, her Foreign Minister, the noble Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, whose delegation led the pro-Euro- 
pean bloc, so to speak, which consisted of Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. These nations are members of the 
League of Nations; Argentina and Uruguay have strong 
bonds with Great Britain; and all three have had or have 
strong traditions of animosity to the United States. Argen- 
tina retired from the Havana Pan American Conference 
of 1928 in a huff, in the same year received Mr. Hoover 
very coolly on his pre-inaugural goodwill mission and has 
shown more than peevishness with the United States since 
the latter’s sanitary restrictions have kept Argentine 
meats from entering the American markets. Chile’s ani- 
mosity dates back to a famous episode in 1891 and to 
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more recent diplomatic snubs, not the least of which was 
the statement at the Pan American Conference of 1923, 
in her capital city, that the Monroe Doctrine was a uni- 
lateral policy of the United States and could not be dis- 
cussed by Latin America. Uruguay is the home of the late 
José Enrique Rodé, one of Latin America’s greatest es- 
sayists whose famous Ariel was a poetic but powerful 
alarm against the Colossus of the North. 

The principles these nations stood for in the Conference 
were universalism, leaguism, and pacifism. This meant 
that they opposed the creation or formulation of ““Ameri- 
can” international law, regional understandings, expres- 
sions of continental solidarity, united American fronts, 
an American League of Nations, the “‘continentalizing”’ 
of the Monroe Doctrine, permanent Inter-American 
Courts of Justice, and all moves and movements which 
might isolate America from the rest of the world. They all 
fought against new associations which might enhance the 
power and prestige of the United States on the continent, 
against all tendencies to weaken their ties with European 
nations; they refused to have their own self-esteem less- 
ened by any agreements which must place them on a basis 
of equality with smaller and less powerful states. 

All three, but notably the Argentines, have extremely 
nationalist peoples. Chile and Argentina have had until 
the 1920’s remarkable histories of political stability; and 
since 1919 Uruguay has been one of the leading nations 
of the new world in its social and political legislation. 
And today the economic and financial position and prog- 
ress of the Argentine Republic is unique. Prosperous, sol- 
vent and progressive, Argentina leads the Latin American 
world economically and commercially. 

This Right was successful in forcing the United States 
and other delegations to repeat constantly that they had 
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no intention of isolating America altogether or of damag- 
ing the Geneva League. The Right failed, however, to 
carry through its desire to “‘universalize’”’ or generalize 
all the pacts formulated at the Conference. As matters 
stand, only when an instrument itself provides for such 
adherence can non-American states sign it. The Right 
wrung admissions that international law is one and uni- 
versal but was unable to alter the opinion of the majority 
which postulated constantly that there are purely Ameri- 
can problems for which purely American solutions are 
preferable. It failed to quash the proposals for an Ameri- 
can League of Nations and a permanent Inter-American 
Court of Justice and succeeded merely in shunting them 
to Lima for consideration in the eighth Pan American 
Conference which meets in 1938. But the Right, in last 
analysis, compromised, as did all the other delegations, 
and signed every project. 

At the other extreme were the nations which stood for a 
larger degree of isolation from Asia and Europe, for a 
common program of neutrality in the case of wars abroad, 
for a stronger and more binding political and juridical 
union of the Americas and for “‘continental solidarity.” 
The Dominican Republic proposed and fought consist- 
ently for the most radical measure: the creation of a 
League of American Nations. Colombia followed suit 
with the project of an American Association of Nations 
which was to implement and not substitute the Geneva 
body. The five Central American nations, in collabora- 
tion, proposed a treaty on continental solidarity and co- 
operation with the famous clause to the effect that any 
offense to one American nation must be considered an 
affront to all the others. These same nations, Panama, 
Mexico, and Peru, proposed the creation of a permanent 
Inter-American Court of Justice. The final blow to inter- 
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ventions came from the Mexican delegation which, with 
Venezuela, also suggested the desirability of one single 
peace code. 

The purpose of the “‘left-wingers” of the Conference 
was to establish the principle of equality amongst the 
American states and in this they were supported by the 
United States. Also to insist that there are “purely Ameri- 
can problems and interests” and that European courts 
and jurists do not have the requisite knowledge and in- 
formation for solving them properly; and to organize, 
organically and functionally, the twenty-one independent 
American nations into a solid, compact bloc which would 
function as a unit in case of wars abroad or against an 
American state and in the solution of questions which 
might arise in America. 

There is irony in the fact that most of those nations 
which accepted the United States, at Buenos Aires, as an 
equal and with confidence and friendship, and which 
proposed new organic bodies where the United States, 
because of her size, population, wealth and power, must 
play a dominant role, were the very nations which have 
received the brunt of her former imperialistic activity. 
The Dominican Republic and Nicaragua only yesterday 
complained of the khaki-clad professors of self-govern- 
ment which Uncle Sam camped on their doorsteps. Day 
before yesterday Colombia was howling about the “‘theft”’ 
of the Panama canal and Panama about an iniquitous 
treaty. Less than a decade ago Mexico growled at the 
United States across the Rio Grande and did all she could 
to foment Pan Latinism as against Pan Americanism. But 
1928 and 1933 are ancient history. The bitter enemies of 
those years are the strongest friends of today. 

The Left was not defeated, because in most respects 
these nations represented the majority of Americans. 
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Many of their ideals, however, were not mature enough 
for the day. The Left symbolized the old Latin America 
of unbounded idealism and it was this idealism which led 
the left-wingers to accept compromises and postpone- 
ments. Sportsmen, and chivalrous throughout the Con- 
ference, they earned the admiration of practically all the 
other delegates for the persistent, consistent and courteous 
manner in which they fought like bull-dogs for their 
projects. 

The middle-of-the-road nations, or those of the Center, 
were the United States, Brazil, Cuba, and Venezuela. 
Cuba presented projects on aerial transportation and on 
the desirability of spreading the study of the four lan- 
guages spoken in America to all members of the Pan 
American Union. Venezuela was mainly interested in 
pacts on conciliation, consultation, arbitration and the 
generalization of treaties and conventions. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull and Assistant Secretary Sum- 
ner Welles stated and re-stated the case and aims of the 
United States: peace, democracy, social justice, dignified 
international law, freer trading conditions, improved 
communications, more mutual knowledge and so forth. 
Brazil presented a recommendation for a careful survey 
of the standards of living and the economic indices of the 
various regions within their territories, projects of con- 
vention on collective security and good offices and a 
recommendation regarding the revision of text-books. 

It was expected that Brazil and the United States 
would work together at Buenos Aires. Their friendship is 
traditional. But in the last year or so the two nations 
seemed to be growing apart. Brazil more than flirted with 
Italy and Germany and the United States more than 
courted Argentina. Ever since 1933 it seemed that the 
relations between Argentina and Washington were defi- 
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nitely on the mend and that Washington and Buenos 
Aires would work as one in the Peace Conference. The 
great drama of the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace was provided by these three 
nations. 

Soon after the opening of the Conference it became 
evident that Argentina and the United States could not 
come together and that an intermediary must conciliate 
their differences before any general agreements could be 
reached. ‘This was due to the inexplicable attitude of Dr. 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas, who, queer as it may seem, did 
not and does not represent the ideas and ideals of the Ar- 
gentine President, those of the Argentine masses nor those 
of many other distinguished Argentines. According to 
Ahora, the President and the Foreign Minister were at 
odds because the former backed a Brazilian for the Nobel 
Peace Prize rather than his own compatriot. Dr. Carlos 
Saavedra Lamas, apparently drunk with the prestige of 
the Nobel Peace Prize and by his recent presidency of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and swayed, perhaps, 
by the favors showered on him by Great Britain and other 
European nations found it difficult if not impossible to 
play the role of a peacemaker or that of a gentleman. 
These grave insinuations all derive from Latin Americans 
themselves who were mystified by the policies and be- 
havior of the Nobel Peace Prize winner. He and his main 
henchmen, Dr. Daniel Antojoletz and Dr. José Maria 
Cantilo, obdurately obstructed every step of the Con- 
ference. Dr. Saavedra Lamas went so far as to refuse to 
consider or examine American projects. 

This impasse between the United States and Argentina, 
and many others between almost all the other countries 
of America and Argentina were opened up, largely, by 
the action of Brazil. Dr. José Carlos de Macedo Soares, 
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the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs at the time, Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian Ambassador to Washington, 
Dr. Helio Lobo and others did yeoman service in getting 
the Nobel Prize winner into a “‘peace conference mood.” 

One of the most dramatic moments in the whole Con- 
ference was the meeting of the Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Peace when the five Central American republics 
presented their project on continental solidarity and 
cooperation. Ambassador Cantilo, of the Argentine, even 
after Brazil and most of the other delegates had warmly 
applauded and accepted the proposal, arose to announce 
that Argentine considered it weak, pleonastic, and un- 
necessary. He was reminded by a Central American that 
the project in its present form had been rephrased by Dr. 
Saavedra himself. Dr. Cantilo continued to obstruct, 
however. Finally Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil with fire 
in his eyes recited all the reasons why Brazil supported 
this declaration. The burst of applause from delegates 
long pent up, indicated that the inner insinuations of Dr. 
Aranha’s action had not been lost and that they all heart- 
ily concurred with him. Pushed to the wall Argentina, as 
usual, backed down and signed the declaration. 

Brazil played her conciliatory role in hotel rooms and 
in corridor conferences too. Luncheons, teas, and dinners; 
long night sessions between her delegates and those of 
Argentina had to be resorted to in order to reconcile 
points of view. Though little of this met the eye the under- 
lying animosity of the Argentine towards the United 
States finally came out in two of the many projects she 
presented. One was a re-statement of the Calvo and 
Drago Doctrines which outlaw force in the collection of 
international debts and the other which would withdraw 
the right of a nation to offer diplomatic protection to its 
nationals or to legal entities abroad. In the opinion of a 
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high authority these projects were intended to ham- 
string the United States, to cut from under her financial 
interests in Latin America and to ruin her power and in- 
fluence in Latin American affairs. Most of the Latin 
American nations are debtors to the United States, Ar- 
gentina being one of the few exceptions. Though Brazil 
belongs in the former class she battled against the Argen- 
tine point of view insisting that an arbitration clause be 
appended to the Argentine conventions. In this way, too, 
Brazil defended the interests of the United States. These 
particular projects were shunted to committees of experts 
for further study. 

There are many who believe that Brazil saved the Con- 
ference by exerting, as Mr. Hull expressed it, “one hun- 
dred percent cooperation,” in the solution of the difficul- 
ties which arose. The direct results, of course, are the 
seventy projects unanimously presented by the twenty- 
one American states. But the indirect consequences may 
prove to be as significant as the direct. Brazil and the 
United States are closer together than ever before. Brazil 
has won the grateful appreciation and the hearty admira- 
tion of many small nations whose battles she fought. 
Brazil now begins to assume a newer and more pleasing 
role in inter-American life. Perhaps more clearly than 
ever before she has demonstrated that her Portuguese 
culture and language are not barriers to a full, free and 
complete participation in Pan American life but that her 
great part in the new American scheme is to be the bridge 
between the Hispanic and Anglo-Saxon worlds. Brazil 
has become the strong link in the chain where it was 
weakest. 

In the words of Dr. Saavedra Lamas, the meeting of 
extremes resulted in the victory of the golden mean. In 
assessing the sum total results of the Conference it is safe 
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to paraphrase another Latin American speaker. God did 
not people the world with cripples, he said, who had only 
right and left wings. It was the heart and mind of America 
which carried the day and not the extremes. With their 
happy facility for finding felicitous phrases three other 
Latin Americans have given their impressions of the Con- 
ference as a whole. Buenos Aires has given America a soul 
but not a body, said one. The New America is like a 
palace with beautiftl stained-glass windows but no inner 
light, said the second. But the third seems to have found 
the happiest expression: America has crowned a baby- 
boy as King. 

The crown may stand for the principles of consultation, 
neutrality and solidarity which have organized America 
for peace but the infant boy represents the economic, cul- 
tural and juridical supports for the peace structure. These 
are in their infancy but growing fast. That is, they will 
grow if America heeds the warning signs and passes 
through the next crucial years attentive to the new de- 
mands of the new Pan Americanism. The great tests are 
ahead and not behind. Buenos Aires merely opened the 
doors to a fuller and more fruitful life. 

The Latin Americans can make their contribution in 
the coming crucial years by shuffling off the inferiority 
complexes which have characterized much of their diplo- 
matic activity and much of their behavior in international 
life. They must also become more realistic and tough- 
minded, less sensitive and more objective in their ap- 
proach to their own and world problems. They must de- 
velop statesmen who see the realities clearly and who have 
the courage to stand out alone and fearless for what they 
believe is right. Buenos Aires showed that sheer personal 
ability counts for far more than the support of millions of 
people and millions of dollars at home. No one who at- 
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tended the Conference will forget the telling activity of 
Dr. Harmodio Arias, the slight ex-President of small 
Panama, who dared the mighty and carried many a day 
because he was realistic and right. Nor will one forget the 
constantly reiterated alarms sounded by General José 
Maria Moncada of Nicaragua who seemed to be among 
the few who understood fully the dangers all-America 
faces in the world today. Nor will the trenchant economic 
analyses of Dr. Felipe Barreda Laos of Peru be dropped 
from mind. Men and their ideas won the palms in Buenos 
Aires. 

The New Americanism will crack up if the gaps and 
lags in the economic and cultural status of the Americas 
are not closed. Equality de facto must come before equal- 
ity de jure ceases to be much more than a pious hope. 
Doctors Saavedra Lamas and Barreda Laos, perhaps 
more clearly than any other Latin American delegates, 
understood Latin America’s great need for larger, richer 
and more educated populations. Furthermore Latin 
America’s credit in the money markets must be restored 
before the wider of those gaps can be closed. There is no 
question that the financial progress and position of the 
Argentine made it possible for her to stand up and defy 
the United States. Her credit was good, her debts are 
being paid off. During the Conference she floated an 
internal loan of ten million pesos at the incredibly low 
rate (unheard of in Latin American financing) of four 
percent and bought the Standard Oil interests, to boot, 
for a mere bagatelle of slightly under fifty million dollars. 
Whether she was wise in using her newly acquired inde- 
pendence as she did is another question. 

On the other hand, the President of the United States 
and the State Department have a most important task 
ahead of them. This is to educate the masses of average 
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American citizens, whose representatives in the present 
and future congresses can undo the work which they have 
done, in the achievements of the “good neighbor policy.” 
There must be continuity in these policies if the gains are 
not to be wiped out. In Dr. Saavedra Lamas’s last speech 
he hinted at the dangers of making binding agreements 
with a people whose policy has changed and which may 
change in the future. As a sane Latin American policy 
benefits our nation as a whole, this process of education 
must be done on a non-partisan basis and without parti- 
san considerations. 

For the immediate future the United States must ex- 
amine its diplomatic representation in the Latin Ameri- 
can world. Consuls, ministers and ambassadors have the 
important task of translating the good neighbor policy 
into reality and will be called upon from now on to see 
that the accumulated achievements of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires are preserved and to see that the new pro- 
gram of economic and cultural rapprochement is carried 
out fully and loyally. Loyalties to individuals, whether 
career diplomats or not, cannot be permitted to allowa 
vast and constructive program to fail. The good diplo- 
mats must be promoted; those who have failed must be 
removed — a thorny but important problem which must 
be solved without delay if the work of Buenos Aires is not 
to crumble into dust. 

The United States is about to embark on a program of 
fuller cultural rapprochement. The very conditions which 
create the need for this are the very ones which make it 
the most difficult. The new cultural ambassadors of the 
United States will be beset by a host of obstacles and 
hardships which will more than test their mettle. But fail- 
ures in the cultural field are more dangerous than those 
in the financial and commercial; the latter can be re- 
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paired in the course of time while the former are not easy 
to mend. The cultural advance of the United States, in 
order to be a contribution to greater knowledge of the 
United States, must be in the fields of art, social sciences 
and philosophy. Latin America knows and appreciates 
the scientific culture and progress of the United States. 
But American achievements in the other fields are so diffi- 
cult to export. Linguistic barriers, differences in psychol- 
ogy, prejudices and established predilections for Euro- 
pean thought and culture, and the abysmal ignorance on 
the part of Latin America of the existence of any culture 
in the United States militate against the success of the 
new program unless it is carried out with consummate 
tact, infinite patience and intelligence and by ambassa- 
dors who are most carefully chosen. Personality counts 
for so much in the Latin American world. 

When the Hull program of bilateral treaties is com- 
pleted the economic props to the whole program will be 
in working order. With mass support at home and a 
diplomatic representation alive to its duties and oppor- 
tunities, with cultural and economic ties bolstering up the 
peace program, there is no reason why the United States 
and Latin America cannot live in closer harmony than 
ever before. With Anglo-Saxon and Latin American work- 
ing as partners, with the mystical and material realities 
of Pan Americanism intertwined, all-America can close 
its ears to the din of wars abroad. America is prepared 
to live in peace. 





The Creed of Abstract Painting 


LLOYD GOODRICH 


N NO OTHER art has there been so revolutionary a 
change of viewpoint as to its very nature, as in paint- 
ing in the last century. Up to fifty or seventy-five years 
ago, one of the chief aims of Occidental painting — al- 
though not by any means the only one — was representa- 
tion. Art which represented the greatest subjects was 
generally considered the most worthy of attention. To- 
day a large part of the art world holds the opposite view. 
The old masters were all to some extent what are now 
disparagingly called “literary” artists. Whether they 
told the Christian legends in pictorial form, like the 
earliest painters, or whether like the Renaissance artists 
they broadened their horizon to include the re-dis- 
covered classic world, or like the realistic Northerners 
painted portraits, landscapes, and scenes from the life 
around them, they were all fulfilling the artist’s im- 
memorial function of creating pictorial representations of 
the religious concepts, the legends, stories, events, peo- 
ple, or things, that were of most interest to themselves 
and their public. This tradition of “literary” subject- 
matter was continued into the early nineteenth century by 
David, Géricault, Ingres, Delacroix, even Corot. Not un- 
til the middle of the century was it seriously challenged. 
The causes behind the change in attitude were too 
vast and complex to be more than suggested here. Reli- 
gion was yielding to science. Social dominance was pass- 
ing from royalty and aristocracy to the middle class. The 
dominant ideology was becoming increasingly scientific, 
materialistic, democratic. The artist’s position in society 
had changed; the Church had long since ceased to be his 
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greatest patron, and now aristocracy was failing him. 
Their place was taken by a plutocracy and public whose 
taste was on a far lower level. Hence the genuinely crea- 
tive artist was tending more and more to become an ex- 
treme individualist, without the social function or posi- 
tion of his predecessors. 

Most of the subject-matter of the past — religious, 
classical, romantic, or historical was too remote to 
have a vital meaning for the artist. And modern ideology 
offered no worthy substitute. Science had shaken religious 
beliefs and the romantic sense of the importance of the 
individual, but had substituted no equivalent system of 
thought or faith. Whereas the Christian and classic leg- 
ends had lent themselves readily to pictorial treatment, 
being in physical, anthropomorphic form, scientific 
ideology seemed too abstract and impersonal to be easily 
expressed in pictorial terms. 

Moreover, the machine age was beginning. Printing 
had already taken away some of the artist’s literary func- 
tions. Now came photography, which competed with him 
in the field of representation — portraiture, the recording 
of events, descriptive pictures of things for all kinds of 
useful or sentimental purposes. And eventually the mo- 
tion picture, which could enact a complete visual drama 
instead of picturing only one phase of it, was to take over 
his function of popular story-telling. 

And by the mid-century there was a rising flood of 
mediocre popular painting, designed for the taste of the 
new bourgeois public. These works, in which the great 
themes of the past were reduced to the level of anecdotes, 
travelogues, costume masquerades, and bar-room nudi- 
ties, filled the salons, rivaling in photographic verisimili- 
tude the camera which was so soon to replace them. 

The result of all this on the genuinely creative artist 
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was to narrow his subject-matter, and make him concen- 
trate on purely esthetic elements, in which neither the 
printed word nor the camera nor the anecdotal painting, 
could rival him. The beginnings of this attitude were 
seen in Courbet. “Painting is an art of sight and should 
concern itself with things seen,” he said. “It is a wholly 
physical language, and an invisible or abstract thing is 
not within its province. Our grandiose painting is a con- 
tradiction of our social conditions, our church painting of 
the spirit of the age. It is an absurdity for painters to trot 
out subjects in which they have no real interest and 
which are appropriate to a time and place remote from 
our own. It is far better to paint railway stations, engine 
houses, mines, and factories. These are the saints and 
miracles of the nineteenth century.” 

Since Courbet, the greatest creative artists have seldom 
painted “literary” subjects in the sense that Delacroix 
and Ingres did. They have turned for material to the life 
around them, or to such non-literary themes as landscape 
and still-life. They have looked at life less for its philo- 
sophical or dramatic or poetical meanings, than for its 
sensuous qualities of form and color. Their personages 
have not been actors in dramas, but ends in themselves. 
Cézanne and Seurat introduced a further stage in the 
suppression of subject, by considering figures and objects 
not as images with human associations, but almost purely 
as forms. With them we have the beginning of the trend 
towards abstraction, which has been one of the most 
marked tendencies of our time — the tendency to elimi- 
nate the associative values of the subject, “‘purify”’ paint- 
ing of everything but its intrinsic physical qualities of 
form, color, line and texture, and to organize these ele- 
ments into design which shall appeal as directly to our 
senses as does sound in music. 
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One result of this tendency was the emergence of still- 
life as a major theme. Still-life appeals to the modern 
artist for many reasons. It has no literary connotations, 
and few human associations. It is a purely physical sub- 
ject-matter, presenting objects of varying sensuous quali- 
ties. It is completely under the artist’s control, unlike the 
esthetically unruly outer world. And it involves no at- 
tempt to picture the immensely complex life of today. 

Cubism is in a sense a form of still-life art, for its most 
frequent subject-matter — when it can be said to have 
any — consists of the physical properties of familiar ob- 
jects, used as motifs for design. It is the abstract school of 
painting par excellence, with the minimum of associative 
content, and with little effort to create even an illusion of 
recession. It is the logical carrying-out of part of Cour- 
bet’s philosophy, and in fact some of its proponents look 
back to Courbet for their origins. 

The modern “pure” esthetic has been expressed in 
English most brilliantly and persuasively by the late 
Roger Fry. Although not an out-and-out abstractionist, 
Mr. Fry was opposed to any element of “‘literature”’ in 
painting. He believed that not only is there seldom co- 
ordination between literary and formal elements, but 
often actual conflict, and that too much concern with the 
subject may injure an artist’s formal qualities. He wrote: 
“Pictures in which representation subserves poetical or 
dramatic ends are not simple works of art, but are in fact 
cases of the mixture of two distinct and separate arts.” 

Every age fashions for itself the esthetic best suited to 
its needs. This purist theory, one can see, is the response 
of the modern artist to the conditions of his time; it is his 
attempt to separate the elements in art that seem im- 
portant to him, and to reject the rest. But if we examine 
it, in a somewhat longer perspective, as a statement of 
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objective fact, we will find little in the history of art, or in 
what we know about artists, or in the works themselves, 
to justify such a thesis. 

The supreme masters of the Renaissance achieved a 
formal completeness which has never been equaled since; 
and they were also supreme as imaginative artists. No 
one has pictured the Christian legends more dramatically 
and forcefully than Giotto. No one has achieved a more 
majestic fusion of the Christian and classic worlds than 
Raphael and Michelangelo. No one has painted the 
earthly paradise more magnificently than Titian and 
Rubens. No one has portrayed the individual human be- 
ing more profoundly than Rembrandt. Their works will 
always remain in men’s minds as the supreme pictorial 
embodiments of some of man’s highest concepts. 

In such art there is little evidence of any lack of co- 
ordination, or actual conflict, between subject and form. 
On the contrary, these artists most frequently achieved 
formal triumphs when they were handling themes of the 
most significance for themselves and their public. Great 
themes in the hands of great men led to great design. 
Would anyone seriously contend that Michelangelo was 
not interested in the meaning of the vast epic which he 
unfolded on the walls of the Sistine Chapel, or that to 
Rubens his nymphs and satyrs were so much “significant 
form?” Not until the decadence do we begin to feel a per- 
functory attitude towards subject; and this was paralleled 
by a loss of vitality in form. 

This is not to say that the subject is the most important 
element in painting. Rather it is the raw material out of 
which the artist creates something which does not exist 
in the real world, and which, for want of a better term, 
we can call art form. In the great works of the Renais- 
sance this art form existed in combination with many 
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other elements, not isolated as in the work of the modern 
abstractionist. The creation of art form I believe to be the 
artist’s highest function. But I also believe that the sub- 
ject and its representation have been in the past, and will 
probably continue to be, the path by which the artist 
achieves the greatest formal significance. 

The subject, although an essential factor, is only one 
of many factors that lead to the creation of art form. The 
artist must first have the creative gift. The theme must 
lend itself readily to plastic treatment. And the artist’s 
attitude towards it must be such as to move him to crea- 
tion. In general, subjects that have the greatest associa- 
tive value for the artist are most apt to inspire him to 
plastic creation. On the other hand a theme may some- 
times be valuable to an artist not so much for itself as for 
the opportunity it gives him to express his own sense of 
life. Though it may not enlist all his belief, it may serve 
as an open door for the entrance of related subject- 
matter that is of vital meaning to him. Such seems to have 
been the case with religious themes for some of the 
Renaissance artists. In Rubens’ religious works, for 
example, the dogmas of the Church seem to have served 
less as subjects than as pretexts. 

Nor do great themes, unfortunately, always create 
great art. In the high Renaissance the classic world was a 
very real and living thing. But since then thousands of 
academicians have painted the most elevated classical 
subjects without achieving a spark of the vitality that 
Rembrandt embodied in the head ofa beggar. Rembrandt 
was discovering for himself themes close to his own inter- 
ests. Subject-matter, like everything else, has its cycles — 
periods when it is discovered or re-discovered, when it 
has a vital meaning and plays a living part in the creative 
processes of artists; and then periods when it loses this 
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vitality and becomes mere empty rhetoric. Thus its cycle 
parallels that of form, both being aspects of that growth 
and decay that run through the history of art. 

An artist’s conception of his subject is apt to be of a 
piece with his formal conceptions. It would be difficult to 
name an artist who had created great formal art while 
revealing a banal or sentimental attitude towards his 
subject. There is after all a distinction between good and 
bad literature in art. Nobody would defend J. G. Brown’s 
shoe-blacks as literary art, but only the person blinded by 
prejudice would deny that the Sistine Chapel is among 
other things great literature. In the minds of too many 
exponents of modern theory, the great literary art of the 
old masters has been lumped indiscriminately with the 
bad literary art of the salons. 

From the spectator’s standpoint there is no reason why 
the subject-matter of painting should not be considered a 
legitimate source of its appeal. Far from being a hin- 
drance to the appreciation of form, it would seem to be 
the natural means of leading the beholder from the emo- 
tions of life into the purer contemplation of art. Instead 
of an “impurity” it is an enrichment of the total value 
of the work. To try to exclude it is to run counter to a 
fundamental human instinct. 

It is true that subject-matter loses some of its meaning 
with time, whereas formal qualities remain intact. But 
here we might make a distinction between specific and 
generalized subject-matter. The former would be the 
particular theme — the story, scene, person, or object, 
with all its actual details; the latter would be the more 
universal human elements underlying it. To Rembrandt’s 
sitters and their families the question of likeness must have 
been of lively concern; but we today are more interested 
in his revelation of character. The specific details of 
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classic myths or mediaeval dogmas may have little mean- 
ing for the modern spectator; but they still symbolize 
profound human experiences and desires. The greatest 
artistic themes have, beneath their particular aspect, this 
quality of universal significance, which remains even 
after their specific meaning fades. 

The relative importance of specific subject-matter in 
the various arts might be summed up as follows: in prose 
literature, all-important; in poetry, a little less so; in 
painting and sculpture, still less; in music, least of all. 
Thus the plastic arts could be placed between literature 
and music in this respect. 

Comparisons between music and painting, made to 
justify the theory of abstraction, are misleading. Music is 
not a purely absolute art; certain forms, such as opera, 
vocal music, or program-music, have specific subjects; 
and even in more absolute forms the composer himself 
by his title often indicates that he had in mind something 
in the real world. And in all music there is a deeper, more 
unconscious subject-matter — all our knowledge and 
emotion — a subject-matter far more generalized than 
that of painting or literature, but nevertheless part of our 
experience of reality. To say, as Clive Bell does, that “‘to 
appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing 
from life, no knowledge of its ideas and affairs, no famili- 
arity with its emotions,” is not true even of music, the 
most “‘abstract” of the arts. Mr. Bell, incidentally, does 
not tell us how this idiotically blissful ignorance is to be 
achieved. 

The comparison between music and painting is mis- 
leading on another account. The real world offers more 
to the visual artist than to the musical composer. Ob- 
jects by the fact of their existence possess substance, form, 
and color; but few of them possess voices. The normal 
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condition of nature, audibly, is comparative silence. But 
visually nature offers the artist an infinite variety of form 
and color. Hence the difference between natural sounds 
and music is much greater than that between visible 
reality and art form. It is because nature offers so little 
specific subject-matter to the musical composer, that he is 
freer to express his more generalized subject-matter. 

This does not mean that art form is a copy of natural 
form; it is something as distinctly creative as musical 
form. But on the other hand it is not unrelated to nature. 
It is an outgrowth of natural form, the sum of all the 
artist’s experiences of reality, transformed into esthetic 
terms. 

As soon as a line, tone, or color is put on canvas, it 
creates a sensation of projection or recession. As soon as 
projection or recession are created, the resultant forms, in 
so far as they possess body and substance and complexity, 
suggest those of the real world, and become images. And 
these images have not only intrinsic values, but associa- 
tive values; so that associations come crowding in, 
whether we want them or not. This has much to do with 
the fact that most abstract paintings have been com- 
paratively flat and geometrical, resulting in patterns of 
superimposed flat planes, like Japanese prints; or at the 
most, in a species of bas-relief. None of these modes em- 
ploy the deepest and most powerful resources of painting 
— the creation of solid forms in deep space. Thus ab- 
stractionism, by excluding the associative values of im- 
ages, denies itself the most profound plastic values. In 
general it has created magnificent decorative art, among 
the most vital products of our time; but not art which ap- 
proaches the depth and power of the great masters of the 
Western tradition. 

And even in art not strictly “‘abstract,” the theory of 
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“pure” esthetics, by limiting the artist’s subject-matter, 
tends to impoverish rather than enrich his formal sense. 
The human figure as a subject has more to offer the 
artist than still-life. Quite aside from its associative values, 
on a strictly plastic plane it offers the most subtle, com- 
plex, and dynamic organism in all of nature’s forms, 
stimulating most powerfully those sympathetic physical 
sensations out of which vital and moving design is cre- 
ated. To a greater degree than any other kind of subject, 
it has the power to arouse in the artist the highest formal 
response. And outside of this physical appeal are all its 
infinite associative values, not the least of which is the 
element of sex, one of the motivating forces in all art. 

The theory of abstract art was a logical result of the 
artistic conditions of our time, and it made a definite 
contribution to modern esthetics. It cleared the air. It 
made us conscious of the diverse elements in a work of art, 
and of their relative value. It purified art of much that 
was irrelevant, trivial, and vulgar. It killed the merely 
story-telling picture, and the merely descriptive picture 
whose chief purpose was representation. It restored a 
healthy delight in the purely physical appeal of painting. 
It liberated the genuinely creative artist for more esthetic 
ends. We know now that the camera can never compete 
with the artist in the creation of art form, and that the 
instinct to create art form is perennial, and cannot die 
unless all the arts die with it. And it helped to create and 
make intelligible some of the most original art of today. 

Most of what it accomplished, however, was due to its 
value as a fighting creed rather than as a statement of 
eternal verities. Its contribution has been made, and its 
present value is less than doubtful. Any modern esthetic 
to be valid must take into account many more aspects of 
the human mind. 





Hobogenesis 
CHARLES MARTIN 


F YOU HAVE EVER been just kicked out of the little 
college where you had a football scholarship because 
they caught you drunk for the third time and you had 
been flunking or nearly flunking in everything, and the 
coach had found out you were not nearly so agile as you 
were just plain big and strong, then you know the fix 
Zim was in that morning he got home. It was clear and 
brightly wet so that a fringe of shining dampness lay on 
the out-ends of the porch floorboards, and in the center of 
each cracked step a sodden line stretched irregularly. 

Zim set his paper-leather suitcase, heavy with all his 
clothes, down on the dry gray part of the floor beside the 
front door, closed and flimsily forbidding. 

““Got-dog!”’ he struggled. 

The mumble of a piano being fondled jazzily deep and 
low drummed on his ears, and he looked aside, big black 
eyes worried under heavy brows, toward the nigger- 
shanty that slumped and sagged and dripped in the 
spring sunshine only one vacant weed-a-tangle lot from 
the place where Zim’s folks lived. The sullen beat of the 
music was like question after question whimpered throat- 
ily in the dark. It pounded on Zim’s ears: 

What you come home for, you big hobo, you? What 
you think vou gon’ do here at home? G’on bummin’, you 
hobo... . 

Zim saw each coarse black hair stand out like pencil- 
marks on his white hand as he reached for the doorknob. 
The smell of coffee was an element of the gloom indoors, 
and mama’s gray face squinted at him momentarily as 
she stepped from the kitchen door at the end of the hall. 
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“Mais jamais . . . ! I tought I hear someone. What’s 
you doin’ here, hein Zim?” Her surprise and her French 
accent gave sprightliness to the uncordial words. 

Zim came on down the hall. He didn’t know what the 
hell to say. 

From within the kitchen, ““Who it is, Alzena? Who it is, 
hein?” fretted papa’s voice. 

‘Mais it’s Zim!’ mamma told him, completely aston- 
ished. 

Zim kissed her, feeling her crumpled mouth and smell- 
ing her clean withered skin like roughdry laundry. 

“Hello, papa.” 

The old man was sitting at the table, eating from the 
washed boards. His hands, meant to grip plowhandles, 
fell cupped open. Many Cajin hands have that look, 
meant for plowhandles or the spokes of a helm. From the 
stone and surf of Brittany to Canada and finally in 
Louisiana, these Frenchmen have been farmers and men 
of the sea. 

“What for you come home?” Papa was suspicious 
right off. 

‘Ain’ no use for me to go to college,”’ Zim said, coming 
on into the kitchen, mamma behind him. 

‘Ain’ no use, hein?” papa sneered. ““What you gon’ 
do?” 

*“Get a job. They ain’ nuttin else, I don’ guess.” 

“You don’ guess, hein? You got-dog right they ain’ 
nuttin else! Come home like this, you big fool you! How 
you think ’Stelle gon’ like that?” 

The picture of his sister, leanfaced and mean and 
lankyhaired came to Zim bluntly. ’Stelle wasn’t going to 
like it worth a damn. Having to live next door to niggers 
raised hell with her Cajin pride. Zim knew how she hated 
it, and how glad she had been when he left for college be- 
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cause that might give her a chance to move away from 
this part of town. Now that he was back ... . 

“Mais for true, Zim,”? mamma was getting down an- 
other cup, “it be better if you stay at college there. I don’ 
see how you gon’ get no job, me!” 

**?Stelle gon’ be plenty mad when she fin’ out you come 
home,” papa went on drearily, “what wit’ you jus’ an- 
other mout’ for her to feed here . . .” 

“Aw I’m gon’ get a job,” Zim grumbled. ‘“‘What the 
hell you think?” 

“What I think, hein? I tell you what I think, I think 
you got you’self expel’, that’s what I think!” 

Zim felt flung for a short while from one wish to an- 
other. What would make it better, to admit it or to lie 
about it or just put it off some way or another? From 
across the weedy lot, the piano purred, drumming those 
heavy hushed chords. What the hell I come home for 
anyhow? 

“You right,” Zim said. “I got kick out. I got ship’.” 

“Mais Zim . . . |’? mamma’s voice full of horror and 
commiseration. 

“You big fool you,” papa said. ““What you think you 
gon’ do?” His voice swelled out, but he stopped, looking 
at the doorway over Zim’s outslung elbow. 

“Sweet dream! If it ain’ li’boy blue,” scratched a 
woman’s voice. It was Estelle, her face glossy-white be- 
tween her straight-hanging black hair. She had on a 
slouchy gingham kimono wrapped around her narrow 
body for the most sinuous effect from her scant hips and 
breasts. 

“Yeh it’s me,”’ Zim admitted, looking at her for a short 
while, cowed. Then he plumped himself at the table, 
folded his arms on it and sat staring at the niggershanty 
over beyond the weedy lot between this house and it. 
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The piano kept up its strange under-music, scarcely ever 
a tinkle, never a single note alone, but over and over 
those deep soft chords like a mucky fundament ready to 
suck down whatever weight you trusted to it. 

“So they ship you at las’, hein?” Estelle was getting 
ready to smoke a cigarette. 

“Yeh,” Zim said, listening to that piano mumble—boy, 
you better go on bummin’. This here’s no place for a 
hobo like you. 

“It sure took ’um a hell of a time to fin’ out how no- 
count you are, angel child,” Estelle struck the match. 

**I guess so.” 

‘All right. I don’ wan’ rub it in, but this house ain’ 
gon’ be no haven of res’ for you, no Zim.” Estelle sucked 
down the first pacific drag from her cigarette. 

“I’m gon’ go look for a job,” Zim said. 

“Mais, that’s real sweet.’ Estelle came up and looked 
over the things on the stove. “‘Sit down, old lady,” she 
said to her mamma with a flash of kindness in her voice. 
“T’ serve the pretty baby his coffee.” 

Papa had shut up as soon as Estelle came in. The 
whole family lived on her salary, and she never let any of 
them forget it. Zim guessed she could find no other way to 
hold her white head high in a neighborhood that was full 
of niggers. Even with him gone she hadn’t been able to 
afford renting a house in a better part of town. So her 
Cajin pride did the best it could by bossing the family 
that depended on her for bread and a hovel. 

Mamma crept to the table and sat down, staring at 
Zim. “‘For what they expel you there?” she asked him. 
It had just occurred to her. “For what, hein Zim?” 

**. . . never gimme a chance to show what I could do 
in football. . .” Zim began to uncover his own cloudy 


excuses. 
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““Got-dog, listen that boy lie there! Never give you a 
chance, hein?” papa started in on him, one eye toward 
Estelle. 

“Let little sugar-pie alone,” she ruled, setting a black 
cupful of coffee before Zim. “‘He cain’ go an tell all about 
his private life, hein sonny-boy?” she asked right in his 
face. 

Zim couldn’t say anything. Now that he was home 
here, he was going to have to depend on Estelle for God 
only knew how long, until he got himself a job. His face 
was hot and his eyes were black and nobody said any- 
thing for a dismal while after Estelle had spoken. He lis- 
tened to the piano from the niggershanty, and he thought 
it sounded like the far-off throes of battle, the way they 
make it sound in the movies, stifled and exciting booms, 
soft, remote but imminent anyhow. 

I never ought to have come home here, Zim thought. 
I ought to have gone bumming. I’m gon’ have a hell of a 
time here. And the piano asked him why he didn’t go on 
bumming, then. 

But now that he was here, his courage had sunk flat 
and he felt as if he could never pry it high enough to 
make himself go away like he ought to. So he sat at the 
bare kitchen table, drinking the black musty coffee and 
eating slices of bread and butter — not too much, for 
Zim had sense enough to keep his appetite down when 
Estelle had to pay for the things he ate — and wondering 
how he was going to set out looking for a job. 

Every time he would start out on some plan though, 
the hushed harmonic rumbling from the niggershanty 
over there would push it out of his head, asking its omi- 
nous questions, beating out its deep low rhythm of 
chords: What for you come home, you? How come you 
come home when you knew it was no good? 
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It was late one Saturday afternoon not many weeks 
after he had come home, and Zim’s jumper smelled like 
turpentine and sour figs. He had worked extra that day 
at a filling-station, washing and greasing cars. 

‘Puss in boot’ been doin’ some work for a change, 
hein?” Estelle asked from where she was polishing her 
fingernails in the kitchen. ““You make some money today, 
baby boy?” 

“Dollar,” said Zim, unwrapping the bar of harsh gray 
soap he had bought on the way home to get the stench 
and stickiness of oil-dirt off his body. 

Outdoors, papa and mamma were devoutly nursing 
the sprouting vegetables up out of the soil. They had 
cramped themselves a garden in the little lot where the 
house stood. Sunset was not long past, and it was cool. 
Zim could smell the fresh dirt of the garden. I’m a funny 
Cajin me, he thought in a lucid sudden streak. I cain’ 
squat in the same rut day after day, day after day an’ 
like it! But the air brought in the b’doomp-a-doomp, b’- 
doomp-a-doomp from the niggershanty piano, and drove 
out whatever had been clear and definite for an instant 
in his mind. 

How come you don’ go ’way, you hobo you? All day 
long Zim had been hearing that noise, that dreary, ex- 
citing, troublesome music, that infinite succession of 
chords, varied ever so little, while he worked under the 
intricate 'cilies of cars at the filling-station. Hearing the 
real thing made no difference; he still didn’t know what 
to do about it. 

‘Well, I guess they seen you ain’ fit for no heavy work, 
angel child, or they’d’ve hire you for good,” Estelle was 
talking about his one-day help-out job at the filling- 
station. 

‘Ain’ got that much work,” Zim said flatly, stripping 
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open the metal buttons down the front of his jumper. The 
piano music rolled and grumbled like far off guns in his 
head. “Who keep playin’ that piano over yon’er like that, 
*Stelle?”’ he pointed out the window with his chin. 

Estelle lifted her face, pride flaring from her hardened 
features like an angry nimbus. “‘A sweet li’choclate- 
drop,” she said nastily, “‘an’ you better not be one of the 
flies it draws!” 

That galled Zim too much. “Hell I cain’ help it if I 
hear the got-dog piano. . .” he started to howl, but he 
had no courage to go on. 

“*T guess you cain’ help it, loafin aroun the house like you 
do, sonny boy,” Estelle stared at him with a hard grin. 
‘Well, you jus’ don’ let it get you in no trouble, you sweet 
thing!” 

Zim knew what she meant even if he hardly heard her 
for listening to the ominous incessant chords. He took the 
tea-kettle off the stove and went away to the bathroom. 

After he was cleaned up and had eaten some supper 
without for a moment ceasing to hear the piano’s mum- 
bling from the niggershanty, Zim stood on the porch, 
ready to go downtown. He stopped a while and looked 
hard at the house over there, rubbing his sagged open 
jaw with the knuckles of his left hand. The chords 
clumped up and down a narrow space of the keyboard 
like someone in wooden shoes pacing the floor of a tight 
room. Zim listened to it and stared at the house. It was 
funny the way that drumming music had got hold of him 
the first day he came back from getting kicked out of col- 
lege, and it was funnier yet how he heard the music all 
the time, whether he was at home where he could really 
and truly hear it or not. Or maybe he didn’t really hear 
it all the time, maybe he just noticed what he was think- 
ing about when he remembered the music, thinking 
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about how it was no good for him to be here at home and 
that he ought to go bumming. 

He took a step down from the porch, slowly, still star- 
ing at the niggershanty. Estelle was in the doorway be- 
hind him. 

‘Look here, li’boy blue,” she said sharply, ““Don’ let 
that music lead you’ pretty feet off the straight an’ nar- 
row, no!” 

Zim turned and looked at Estelle, shumped against the 
doorpost, a sneer across her mouth. He didn’t answer her 
back, but he went down the steps and walked right past 
the niggershanty on his way to town, staring hard at the 
place the whole time, hoping to God Estelle was watching 
him. He just wanted to show off a little bit, that was all, 
just show off to ’Stelle that she wasn’t the whole world 
with a fence around it. She had been nagging him stead- 
ily about a job and money and if he worked they might be 
able to move away from the niggers and now she had 
jibed too deep about the piano playing in that shanty. 
As if by God that music wasn’t eating him bad enough 
already. ... 

He went on down to Main Street where he stood 
nearly every evening on the biggest drugstore corner and 
watched the passing cars for good-looking girls. 

Neon blazed through its wormy tubes over their heads 
spelling out pRuGs and forced a roseate glow into the 
fine spring mist. 

“You work today, hein Zim?” 

Zim stirred his shoulder against the wet onyx pilaster. 
“Yeh, I work’. Ever’ now an then I make a li’bit money.” 

He looked at the window full of milk of magnesia 
bottles and tooth brushes glistening in glass tubes, del- 
uged with yellow light. The boy who had asked him the 
question stood leg-twined, looking for girls in the cars 
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that passed now and then on the vacant street. There 
were three or four other boys standing out in front of the 
drugstore too, staring at the street, mumbling once in a 
while to one another, without pep. 

“Hell, I guess I g’on back home,” Zim said blankly, 
pushing himself away from the wet onyx pilaster and 
rubbing his shoulder where the dampness chilled him a 
little. “‘’Bye, you dam bums,” he said, holding his hand 
out low as he passed the line of boys and went on down 
the street. 

Bums! At once the remembered thrumming of that 
piano from the niggershanty beat in his head, chord after 
chord, quick and jazzy and somber, full of a mysterious 
energy, deep down somewhere unheard of. Zim didn’t 
know what he was going to do about it. He never knew 
what he was going to do about anything. 

In the fuddle of his memory he thought about the way 
he spent his days looking for work, sunk, lost and deso- 
late, and it helped not at all when he found a little job, 
digging into the spring-soft earth for a new sewer, driving 
a dump-truck or helping out at the filling-station. Estelle 
went on nagging just the same, and the money, a dollar, 
a dollar and a half didn’t make much difference in his 
pocket and he didn’t care what he spent it for. Last week 
he bought a quart of cheap whiskey and got drunk, and 
for a while, at the depth of his stupor, he thought sure he 
was going to go bumming, but he didn’t. He went home 
and lay sick and wideawake in his crazy galloping bed 
and listened to the piano being mauled softly in the 
niggershanty across the weedy lot, telling him: it’s no 
good to try and stay here, no you hobo you! How come 
you don’t go bumming? 

Walking on his way home now, Zim couldn’t tell 
when it was that he came within range of the real b’- 
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doomp-a-doomp, b’doomp-a-doomp of the piano, but 
when he heard it he was right in front of the nigger- 
shanty and he turned up the hard-beat dirt of the path, 
crossed the rickety porch and went into the shanty. 

A black girl was hunched at the piano, her head bent 
toward the keys, listening to the low mumble of the 
chords as her fingers played them quick and firm. 

“Hey,” Zim called her attention to him. The drum- 
ming stopped and the girl turned, startled. “Don’ get 
scare. You play that got-dam thing all the time?” 

*“Yassuh, jus’ about.” The girl was not so plump as 
she was hunched and very black. She looked like her 
hoodoo music sounded and she talked deep and scared 
and threatening. 

‘Well what the hell you do it for? What the hell you 
jus’ sit here an play that dam thing for all day long?” 
Zim dug gestures with one hand, out and down. 

*T ont know. I lak the way it sounds. I lak to hear my- 
self play it lak that.” The girl grinned hopefully, humbly. 

“Well . . .” Zim didn’t know whether he liked it or 
not, or whether it make him mad or worried him or 
teased him or pleased him or what. He fumbled in the 
air with one hand. “Got-dog it!’ he struggled. 

*‘Smatter, you ’ont lak it?” 

“Naw, naw . . .” he used both hands to get the la- 
borious fog out of his way. “By God I like it all right, 
but it make me wan’ go bummin’, an’ I ain’ got gut 
enough. . . .” 

The girl just sat there, her hands lackadaisical on her 
thighs. Zim turned around and left the niggershanty and 
went walking up the street to his own house. He got it as 
plain as he could in his head then, thinking: That’s it, 
all right, the dam music make me wan’ go bummin’, an 
because I sure as hell like to go bummin’ I like the dam 
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music but I ain’ got gut enough to pick up an go so I 
don’ like it! Got-dog .. . ! 

The words fitted into the rumbling motion of the 
chords which had started up again right away. 

“When you leavin?” Estelle’s voice, suppressed, hard, 
hit out at him as soon as he put a foot on the front porch. 
She was blocking the doorway. 

*‘What’s you mean?” 

“Oh the Holy Innocen’ didn’ know it was gon’ make 
his baby sister mad for him to mess aroun’ wit a nigger 
girl, hein?” 

*‘Hell, what’s you think? I jus’ wen’ in there... . 

“Yeh, I saw you, an I tol’ you before you left, sonny 
boy, not to go an do nuttin like that. So jus pack up you 
pretty li’ kit bag an’ shuffle on out of here.” 

“Stelle for God’ sake, you don’ think . . .” 

“Oh yeh, sometime I do! I tought that piano was 
sounin’ kin of sweet in you’ shell-pink ear’, baby boy. 
You wan’ come in an pack, or you wan’ me to throw 
thing’ out the window to you?” 

“You sure-nough mean that? You mean I got to go?” 

“You guess jus right, angel-face, jus right! I’m gon’ 
get away from these niggers, an’ if you cain’ help me out, 
at leas’ I’m not gon’ have you here to use up money I 
might be able to save for a better house, an I sure as hell 
don’ wan’ no nigger girl’s sweet white man for a brother!” 

There were soft clanks of cutlery from the kitchen 
where papa and mamma were cleaning up things for the 
night. Zim went into his room to pack all his clothes back 
into the paper-leather suitcase. When he was ready, he 
met Estelle in the hall. 

She stopped him from going to the kitchen. ““You don’ 
got to kiss no one good-bye no, fair-hair’ child. I tol’ 
’um you leavin. Bye-bye, baby buntin’.” 


bP] 
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Zim went on outside into the warm damp darkness, 
feeling how a few shivers of wintertime left in the air 
made sharply cool the spots where he had sweated in- 
doors. He walked down the street the other way, not to 
pass by the niggershanty, hearing still the deep reiterate 
strum and fumble of those chords, disastrous, hateful, 
menacing and inescapable. 

‘Well you can shut you got-dog mout’ now, you dam 
piano, you,” he told it, going on away. “You got what 
you want I guess, tellin me all the time, all the time I 
better go on bummin. Well I’m gone now, so you can 
shut you” dam mumblin mout’. . . .” 

















The Wound 


SARA HENDERSON HAY 


*‘And one shall say unto him, ‘What are these wounds in thy 
hands?’ Then shall he answer, “Those with which I was wounded 


in the house of my friend.’” 
Kechariah. 


I will wash this wound, and bind it with honey and oil. 
I will say “It is nothing. Let be — the bleeding will stop.” 
Knowing I lie in my teeth; that it will not heal 

Nor soon, nor ever. It has been torn too deep. 

The dark stains widen; I think there is no balm 

That the cool mind could bring, no skill, no art 

To close this ragged horror in my palm, 

To quench the bright blood pounding from the heart. 
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Mexico—tTierra Triste 
SEAN NIALL and KATHARINE MANGAN 


EXICO is beautiful, it is tragic, it is comic, and it 
is very simply sad: beautiful with a monotonously 
melodramatic, spectacularly varied beauty; tragic as is 
tragic any spectacle of frenzied and senseless waste, 
devastation, and blood; comic in that, large and im- 
portant though it is, it somehow remains opera bouffe, 
“a centro-American republic” in the humorous meaning 
of that term. But its principal characteristic is its sadness, 
the utter and overwhelming natural sadness of the In- 
dian, who, except in the far south, is almost never gay; 
who has the same expression and behavior at his wedding 
and at his funeral; to whom innumerable fiestas, which 
might be so full of gaiety, of alegria, are merely occasions 
when he can lose his fear and loneliness in the communal 
comfort of a dumb close herd; and before whose stolid 
and sodden countenance the moros dance, the firework 
castles explode, and the cards of chance are dealt, without 
his ever being stimulated to a light smile or a lively ac- 
tion. Only in contests involving blood or danger does he 
seem moved, and then starkly by the stark nearness of 
death. For fascination with death is the core of his charac- 
ter. His only sparkle, that self-tormenting humor known 
as the vacillada, so keenly interpreted by Carleton Beals, 
is after all as adolescently feeble an escape as is his 
exclusively brutish drinking. 

Sadness can be beautiful when it is suffused with mind 
and sensibility. One is often pleasantly startled in 
Europe by seeing, in a merest peasant, un de ces terribles 
visages ravages, dun vieux Beethoven, d'un vieux Rembrandt. 
But the Mexican’s sadness — and if you will so call it, 
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beauty — is of a far more bovine kind. It is difficult to 
find many with even the animal beauty of the types 
collected by Eisenstein. Too many resemble his overseers 
and wicked hacendados, in an unhealthy and unappetis- 
ing appearance, pock-marked or bloated or squint-eyed; 
women prematurely aged. In the cities one gets an im- 
pression of a small, scrubby, short-legged and very mixed 
race. The beauty they have is one in common with 
Negroes: the beauty merely of sex. The men look 
swaggeringly male, especially on horseback; the women, 
female, submissive hen-birds — which perhaps endows 
them with a special appeal for us androgynous modern 
whites. 

We Americans, who keep our art, like our religion, 
carefully compartmented, tend to overestimate the sim- 
ply natural qualities of all folk art, including the Mexi- 
can, which continues to exist in a rather debased and 
feeble form. In masks and floral decoration, textiles, 
pottery, leatherwork, the Mexicans are surpassed by 
many other races, who live too far from the United 
States to be taken up with all the ballyhoo and adver- 
tising, and inclusion in the wares of Gifte Shoppes, as has 
been so successfully done with the Mexican crafts. In 
festal dances and costumes, the Mexicans, whose sense of 
dignity and congruity is very slight, are surpassed by 
almost all European peasants who have preserved such 
traditions. But to us, who accept our machine surround- 
ings without question, the indio’s intimate and natural 
preoccupation that his utensils be agreeable to see and to 
touch is impressive. 

We keep speaking of the indio, rather than of the 
Mexican, because Mexico 7s indio: upon that brown sea 
isolated white figures gesture and endeavor; but are 
swallowed effortlessly. Like many other phrases, Latin- 
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American sets up a false concept which only figures can 
dispel. Mexico is an Indian nation, slightly leavened by 
white blood. The whites, very generously estimated at 
one million fifty thousand, constitute but five percent 
of the population; it is the remaining fourteen million, 
divided roughly between eight million mestizos or mixed 
bloods, and six million pure Indians, who determine the 
basic characteristics of Mexico’s daily life. Mexico is 
Indian. 

The persistence of this race, considering its sanitary 
and economic conditions, past and present, is a miracle; 
but even miraculous persistence does not automatically 
set a race high in the human scale. For, denying our- 
selves all envious sentimentality about the “mindless 
instinctive child of nature,” we find that the indio is, 
when not definitely feeble-minded, generally addle- 
pated; he is, moreover, psychopathically dirty, suicidally 
lazy, not preeminently honest, and, worst of all, of a 
black, brooding, sullen, revengeful and sanguinary char- 
acter. He is in love with death, which makes him very 
appealing to writers such as D. H. Lawrence. “The 
Indian way of consciousness is different from and fatal 
to our way of consciousness.” We should have said that 
the Indian way was unconsciousness — which enables 
tourists to watch him living his life with the shameless 
curiosity of a visitor at a zoo. His lack of vitality is 
reminiscent of that doomed and fatalistic race the Arab, 
but without their noble air of bygone greatness. This is 
difficult material for even the wisest and strongest gov- 
ernment to work upon, and the Mexican government, 
good as it sometimes is, can merit neither superlative; so 
that it is no wonder that government makes such halting 
and irregular progress. 

For its problems are grave. Agrarian reform is sum- 
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marily imperative, for, until it is complete, arriviste 
generals can always find enough disaffected for a per- 
petual succession of devastating revolutions. Latifundia 
effeminized the declining Romans; of the Indians, who 
are of tougher stuff, it has made revolutionaries and 
bandits. Simultaneously, industrial penetration is pro- 
ducing excruciating difficulties. The miracle is, not that 
Mexico is disordered, but that it is not perpetual chaos. 
It is easy enough to give the simple answers to these 
two main problems— let the communal lands, the 
ejidos, be redistributed; let the government attempt to 
limit industrialism to the country’s capacity for peaceful 
absorption — but in practice the simplicity disappears in 
a maze of secondary complications. Of these the prin- 
cipal one is the character of the indio. An advanced 
liberal Mexican official, found, after careful tests, that a 
minimum of forty per cent of the Indian children tested 
were, in a medical sense, morons. He was still working 
desperately hard when we made his acquaintance, but 
showed a melancholy verging on defeatism — a charac- 
teristic combination by which one may recognize any 
realist liberal in Mexico. Only the well-to-do Cook tour- 
ist liberals see for Mexico a boundlessly rosy future. 
Nor is it only intelligence which is lacking, but the 
most elementary common sense. To work for a month as 
did our landlord in one town, putting up a fence of corn- 
stalks, aguasol, to preserve a garden from hens, and then, 
during a fiesta, to rent out the henyard as a parking- 
space for famished country burros who of course utterl+ 
devoured the fence, shows an inability merely to think. 
This simple lack of the sens des choses can partly explain 
the prevalence of disease in Mexico. For example, at a 
fiesta in Tecalpulco, where the water was so notoriously 
bad that even the country peons distrusted it, relatively 
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_pure water from nearby Taxco was on sale, ladled from 
open tins by — a black leper. Real savages in Africa have 
more laws and organization in their villages. This is 
not a decayed civilization but a defective one. 

Of Mexico’s indescribable dirtiness, by contrast to 
which the back alleys of Naples are hospitably impec- 
cable, the surer origin is in the indio’s do-nothing 
sluttishness. Would that before our Stuart Chase had 
written, in speaking of fiestas, “arrangements must be 
made for toilet facilities, for the clearing of refuse . . . it 
all gets done,”’ he had been forced to thread his way to 
our house down the adjoining Callej6én de la Luz during 
the fiesta of Vera Cruz. Now laziness (Heaven and the 
new societies for the use of leisure know) is often an 
excellent thing; but to see a Mexican peasant, whose 
principal possession is free time, emerge from a sordid 
single-room house in which between five and twelve 
people live, eat, work and sleep, mingled with their 
domestic animals, to sprawl in sodden and sullen idle- 
ness on land from which adobe bricks are easily made, 
ten minutes’ walk from a forest whence rough roof-beams 
may be cut, is to realize that this is no ordinary refusal 
to be hustled. 

Indeed, this laziness is an abnormal and significant 
one. It is, of course, partly excused by the very diseases 
it creates — a vicious expanding circle. When one learns 
from a government physician that, at the very lowest 
estimate, thirty-six per cent of the inhabitants of his 
village have amoebic dysentery, always endemic there, he 
realizes that he cannot expect much alert activity from 
such spartan sufferers. As constant over-indulgence in 
alcohols as the pocket-book affords — and especially in 
the drug-like pulque, which, however much it may be 
necessary to the wildly unbalanced Mexican diet, is 
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surely one of the most degenerate, stupefying, and mind- 
rotting drinks ever conceived by the innocent brain of 
unspoiled savages, contributes its dismal share. Chronic 
sexual excess — a racial vice — further debilitates. And 
though no really trustworthy statistics are available on 
social diseases, they are probably as high as anywhere in 
the world. 

But the real cause of this devastating laziness is a con- 
stitutional secret hatred of construction, a passionate love 
of death and destruction in which sadism and masochism 
are strangely blended. You will be told that the present 
indios cringe because of conquistador and hacendado 
oppression — and certainly that oppression was suf- 
ficiently brutal to produce cringing in any character. 
But they cringed long before that, we are certain: to 
their gods, their volcanos, and, most important, to their 
own stormy souls. For there is in them a need to fear, 
alternating violently with a resultant need to destroy. 
You may dismiss Aztec human sacrifices as a mere passing 
craze only if you have never lived intimately with the 
Indians; they exemplify, on the contrary, a basic thirst of 
the Mexican character, so that, for example, the extrava- 
gances of the penitentes need surprise no one. Death 
these Indians worship; destruction is to them better than 
food or drink or shelter. When they justly revolted, and 
seized the haciendas, did they apportion them among 
themselves? Did they live in them? They did not. They 
burned them! And as with buildings, so with other things. 
The noted case of the utter ruin of the great sugar- 
industry of Morelos can be duplicated again and again 
all over Mexico. 

The senselessness of Mexican crimes of violence also 
testifies to this passion for destruction. So frequent are 
they that the second section of all the great dailies is 
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devoted exclusively to them. Indeed, were there ever a 
country in which the carrying of arms should be pro- 
hibited, it is Mexico; and the government could well 
imitate the Italian in this matter, though since the 
machete is a tool as well as a weapon, outlawing of fire- 
arms would be only half the battle. No doubt the native 
inclination of the indio to violence has been aggravated 
by the long revolutionary terror through which Mexico 
has passed, when every man’s hand was against one, and 
murder, rapine, and arson were released and justified by 
an inexhaustible flow of sanguinary patriotic oratory. 
One would say that the greatest producers of such 
oratory, the generales and politicos, carried this violence 
to a fine art, were it not so summarily absurd to use 
“art” in the same sentence with these colossally ignorant 
pouter-pigeons. About them practically all writers on 
Mexico can be in angry accord, since they fail to meet the 
only test in which men of their ilk might hope to shine: 
glamor. Even their ephemeral glitter is of a pretty 
sordid kind. There are none who are not monsters, not 
merely of vanity, but of vulgarity, not one whose political 
crimes seemed justified by his elevated tastes. 

And yet, tragically, until the passage of many difficult 
years, it were absurd idealism to suppose that any man 
can rise in Mexico to a permanent position of sufficient 
power to do great good without finding it necessary en 
route to engage in alliances and practices which must 
constantly return to plague him. By the time he has gone 
through that mill, how much of his original lofty inten- 
tion remains even to the highest type of man? Com- 
promise is the slow poison of character; yet those in 
Mexico who do not compromise become only dead 
saints, like the late great Felipe Carrillo Puerto of Yuca- 
tan. There are intelligent old men in Mexico City today 
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who will swear to you that the notorious Porfirio Diaz 
started with the highest principles; and certainly the 
later Don Plutarco Elias Calles was not precisely the same 
Elfas Calles who left his school-teaching to win justice for 
the exploited laborers of Baja California! 

The peculation and crookedness which is condoned in 
the bureaucratic system down to its smallest details, 
reaches grotesque proportions. It would remind one of 
the pre-war Ottoman Empire were it not that in Mexico, 
unlike countries where corruption flourished under an 
admitted despotism and in a quiet atmosphere of senile 
paralysis, this inefficiency and viciousness of officials is 
rendered the more exasperating by a pretence of ef- 
ficiency and above-board modern methods, and a spe- 
cious imitation of the regulations of other countries. To a 
visitor, who cannot afford to be harassed in small ways, 
it is irritating to find that, for instance, he has been sold 
a bogus automobile license by the responsible licensing 
authority, or that the official who has just assessed upon 
him a spectacular fine is simultaneously the special law- 
yer who, properly feed, can argue himself into abating it. 
No matter what unpredictable misfortune may occur, 
there is no prospect whatsoever of remedy through legal 
channels; and the only hope is string-pulling. 

This corruption is even more serious to those who have 
to make their living in Mexico, and it utterly disheartens 
the handful of honest men connected with the adminis- 
tration who struggle to improve the condition of the 
country. These high-minded people are constantly re- 
duced to shame-faced apologies for their fellow-country- 
men, who are always ready to knife them behind their 
backs for the sake of money or “glory.”” Highway robbery 
would be more honest and more reasonable than the 
ways in which petty officials procure money by child- 
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ishly transparent cheats and threats. The whole Mexican 
attitude to regular methods of earning a living (in which 
he shows no belief) contributes to this. His repugnance to 
steady toil and impatience with his habitually small 
wages make him pin all his faith to a stroke of luck that 
will make him rich at one blow, either from a trick or a 
pure gamble. It is hard to imagine that systems of savings 
or insurance have any success there. It is a part of the 
same spirit which makes him regard the Loteria Nacional 
as an “investment,” which also makes him, when he sees 
others who have ploddingly or otherwise amassed some 
wealth, seek at once to invent some pretext for taking it, 
some tax or fine; failing to achieve this he at least hopes 
to frighten others into bribing him to leave them alone. 
Energetic young men join the army, as they always re- 
gard it as the likeliest avenue to spectacular success. 

With such leaders (exceptions are few, though, for- 
tunately, highly placed), it is no wonder that the in- 
credibly malleable peons are led to comparative chaos. 
One cannot too much belabor the fact that Mexico is a 
pseudo-democracy. Not only is the Mexican electorate in 
general ignorant for what or whom it is voting, or march- 
ing, or, indeed, dying; but its votes have usually not even 
anything to do with the announced electoral results. 
There is no grasp of issues. Mexican history shows broad 
blind groping trends: they are trustworthy. Zapata, for 
example, headed a genuine agrarian revolt. But con- 
temporary politics! Manifestations! It is hardly too much 
to say, though it saddens to say it, that for a tostén per 
man, plus free éortillas, a few communal bottles of mescal, 
and a resounding speech, an agitator may still collect a 
demonstration of practically unlimited numbers, to cheer 
any particular name told its members. 

In this dark picture some heroes stand out, notably 
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teachers and doctors—splendid men, keen and compe- 
tent, who for small reward work intensely hard under 
pioneer conditions. Where roads are impassable for an 
auto, doctors cover great distances on horseback, inocu- 
lating whole villages against small-pox and typhoid, deal- 
ing with accident cases from the mines; and operate 
often without nurses or experienced anesthetists to help 
them, constantly faced with every dangerous disease 
known to medical science from typhus to leprosy, strug- 
gling perpetually to keep their surroundings surgically 
clean, teaching people how to prepare safe food, how 
to sterilize the bottles they bring for medicines (in a town 
where there is not a single qualified druggist), and lectur- 
ing in the square on social hygiene. One may find them 
devoid of humor, but one cannot but admire their seri- 
ousness. Most are cheerfully pessimistic: ““My patients 
do not come to me until they have both fvet in the grave.” 
But enough of such doctors will save the country if any- 
thing can. It must be remembered that Mexico, in gen- 
eral, is dirtier than any part of southern Europe. 

No agricultural community can afford the fantastic 
costs of American doctoring, hospitalization, and den- 
tistry. Still, a few simple improvements could be made 
without harm, such as, for one example, the removal of 
lepers from the public streets. Some major ills could be 
stamped out and some hygienic knowledge disseminated. 
At present the water-supplies are a menace and, with 
them, many of the best fruits and vegetables in a raw 
state. To an American, it is a strange country where one 
dare not touch a salad. Perhaps before the question of 
doctors comes the question of water. It is scarce. But 
even where it is pure enough to be bottled at source as 
mineral water it is contaminated running above the 
cobbled streets in pipes that do not join properly. The 
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question of conserving the rainwater that falls in summer, 
and its use for irrigation, is an important one, as well as 
re-forestration, which has already been taken up by the 
government. 

Every other difficulty is naturally complicated by the 
struggle which has been going on since 1800 between the 
Church and liberalism. This is one of the really tragic 
wastes of Mexico. There is no doubt that the Church has 
been in many ways a civilizing and beneficient force 
among the Indians. If anything can cure them of their 
perpetual blackmindedness, it is the Church with its color- 
ful and cathartic ceremonies and with its undoubted 
power, its elsewhere proven flexibility. In spite of the far 
from unenviable record it had during the middle vice- 
regency, one might hope that the Church, seeing the his- 
toric error of its anachronistic policy, might, in conjunc- 
tion with a government more realist than fanatic, again 
take its honorable place in the country’s life. But it is prob- 
ably now too late: for not only are the present dice bloodily 
cast, but, even more important, the past record, written 
and visible, piles up its irrevocable cumulative effect. It 
is inevitable that a Mexican student become anticlerical, 
for, as he reads his country’s history, and finds the Church 
almost invariably identified with the forces of reaction, 
and often of bloody reaction, as in the case of Huerta, he 
must automatically, by sheer cumulative association, 
absorb anticlericalism as an integral part of liberalism. 
Hence the Church is, in the eyes of the present govern- 
ment, guilty until proven innocent. And, to tell the truth, 
it has rarely disappointed this cynicism. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any permanent compromise can now be 
arranged: probably the Church must accept its penance 
of poverty and banishment, to return again (since Mexico 
is still, and will for many years remain, a deeply re- 
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ligious country) chastened and purified. It is sad to think 
of the exquisite churches powdering away, of the ritual 
dances passing from memory, of an incredibly miserable 
people deprived of the consolation of a visible faith; yet, 
looking farther back, it is equally sad to think of the lot 
of peons on the Church’s haciendas and in the Church’s 
mines, of the clerical party’s recurrent and shocking 
betrayals of the Mexican cause, of the blood spilled by a 
stubborn inability to recognize the irresistible mutations 
of time. 

Closely linked with the Church, and dying with it, is 
the hacienda system. That it should have failed is one of 
the saddest commentaries on human nature, for, since 
the indio is quite incapable of self-government, a benevo- 
lent paternalism should have been the ideal system. Alas, 
the history of the hacienda-system is the history of all 
paternalism: the fathers were greedy, selfish, and irre- 
sponsible. In their destruction the great landlords have 
proved again that no ruling class can endure which is 
unwilling to accept the responsibilities of rule together 
with its privileges. In our own country, northern indus- 
trialism deliberately destroyed southern agrarianism on a 
comparable paternalistic pattern, but in Mexico, where 
it was an ally, not an enemy, of industrialism, it fell of 
its own internal rottenness, a rottenness of callous and 
light-hearted inhumanity. 

Yet, essentially, any Mexican government must for 
generations be purely paternalistic, for democracy is a 
comic mockery in Mexico. We have shown that the 
majority of the people are totally unfitted at present to 
take any share in the government. Of those who ought to 
know better most have no interest whatsoever in the 
interests of their country. It remains to be seen how much 
can be done with the government as it now exists, ham- 
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pered by the enmity of the Church and without real con- 
trol over many outlying parts of the country due to inade- 
quate communications and the melancholy necessity of 
leaving in power unworthy administrators because they 
are political allies or would prove dangerous enemies. 
And let it not be forgotten that its first task, and an 
achievement which brings many attendant benefits, is 
simply to maintain itself. For, aside from its selfish ends, 
this does at least produce a continuity of effort, and com- 
parative peace and order, the lack of which Mexico has 
suffered grievously since the fall of Diaz. 

Mexico is attempting health for its people and their 
education. Simultaneously with this, it should certainly 
disseminate as widely as possible knowledge of birth- 
control, since the people in their poverty are terribly 
over-burdened with those little brown babies that so 
soften Mr. Chase’s economic heart that he fails to men- 
tion the resultant undernourishment, misery, and mor- 
tality. Agricultural schools are doing good work. Agra- 
rian reform is summarily imperative, and the keystone of 
all policy, for on it depends the economic welfare of the 
country. The communal lands, the gidos, must be re- 
distributed now that, with so much blood and violence, 
the haciendas and plantations have been not merely 
broken up but ruined. So much destruction has there 
been that in the state of Morelos it was impossible to find 
a country house that had not been burned. The land has 
been the basic cause for the revolutions. And division of 
lands has been talked of for too long. The government 
should reduce its still rather pretorian army; and it must 
somehow control those irresponsible politicos who, in 
return for giving it its present power (for comparative 
good, as it happens), permit themselves, in their own 
provinces, unspeakable license. 
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It was indubitably the intention of the present govern- 
ment, originally a benevolent despotism based upon a 
party, the P N R, which then genuinely expressed the 
ideals of the revolution, to improve the lot of the indios 
willy-nilly, while simultaneously endeavoring to train 
them for self-government. At its inception, it coura- 
geously fought an engulfing northern industrialism, in- 
stituted agrarian reforms, and started popular education 
of a sort never previously dreamed of in Mexico. Whether 
it still essentially retains those ideals, or whether they are 
a front behind which the same old expediency plays for 
its petty stakes, is a matter for immediately future events 
to show. Lazaro Cardenas has a fine honest record; but 
so once had Elias Calles. 

Mexico is too near the United States to have a free 
hand in what it undertakes. The “policy of the good 
neighbor’”’ is a fine phrase; but it loses some of its specious 
friendliness if your neighbor happens to be the banker 
who owns the mortgage on your house. It is fatuously 
academic to discuss the possibility of controlling the 
crescent industrialization of Mexico when it is already 
in a position of economic, hence political, vassalage to the 
United States. One needs only to look at Cuba to realize 
that Marines, in the Nicaraguan style, are a clumsy and 
outmoded method of exerting pressure. As a Mexican 
official remarked to the writers: ““We can no more than 
keep step with the feeble liberalism of the United States; 
a step beyond it, and we are deluged with polite notes. 
A real revolt in Mexico, genuinely basic reforms, would 
mean disguised intervention, buen vecino 6 no.” 

A logical prognosis is hopelessly unfavorable. It is hard 
to foresee for Mexico anything better than a rickety 
continuance of the present rickety existence — with luck, 
it may be spared more and bloodier revolutions — 
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coupled with a gradual penetration by and spiritual 
collapse to American industrialism. Mexicans, especially 
mestizos, are fascinated by mechanical toys and the noisy 
panoply of progress, and towards success, they have no 
spiritual reserves: if a thing is successful, it is good. All 
this stems, apparently, from really deep self-distrust. The 
indio will degrade his art or food without a qualm to 
meet tourist taste. 

The future of Mexico? Certainly agrarian reform can- 
not be stopped; no more, on the other hand, can the 
penetration of Yankee-imperial industrialism. There will 
be more blood, more destruction, more heartbreaking 
waste, more sadness in this saddest of lands, this terra 
triste. Anyone who lives any time in Mexico, studying its 
history and mingling with its people, not buoyed up by 
roseate preconceptions, knows that the only answer is 
the Mexican’s own, given with a still living hope, and 
with an incomparable patience: “Quién sabe, senor, quién 
sabe?” 








Crisis in the Dance 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


HE PRESENT situation in theatrical dancing dem- 
onstrates so many interesting relationships that an 
analysis may be useful not only to habitual spectators of 
the dance but also to those equally interested in music 
and painting, since painting and music, to a considerable 
degree, are responsible for this situation. There is today a 
pronounced and increasingly widening division in danc- 
ing intended for use in our theaters. We are not occupied 
in this article with folk or social dancing except as its 
forms are theatricalized, or in dancing for healthful or 
religious reasons. Roughly speaking, the division in the 
dance is between the supporters of the traditional ballet 
and the so-called “modern” or “concert” dance. The 
balletomanes feel that the moderns are interlopers, dilet- 
tante usurpers and ephemeral fanatics. ‘The moderns be- 
lieve that ballet holds only dry-rot, technical desiccation, 
the forms of a decadent bourgeois culture. Half-truths 
resident in both attitudes are the source of passionate de- 
bates stemming more frequently out of personal and acci- 
dental predilection than from a sensitive historic or dia- 
lectical viewpoint. The ballet was the spring-board of the 
modern dance and the results of its reaction may be 
found to be nourishing the ballet to a greater degree 
than the modern dance is itself developing in experiment. 
Ballet, or the traditional descent of the classic form of 
stage dancing, has a four hundred year old logical arising 
and expansion paralleling in visual art the growth of 
orchestral music. Its birth in late mediaeval Italy, its ac- 
tivity in the French Renaissance, and its flourishing in 
the imitation of French Court opera houses all over Eu- 
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rope achieved before the war a particularly brilliant 
epopée in Russia. This was true to such a degree that 
only until recently have Americans begun to realize that 
Russian Ballet was not a single word. But ballet is no 
more inherently Russian than music is German, or paint- 
ing Italian. 

However, our last great generation of dancers were 
Russians, just as a century ago they were Viennese and 
French, and two centuries ago they were Italian. The 
Romanov privy purse supported ballet schools and 
stages with lavish security, and the famous graduating 
classes from 1890, yearly till 1910, furnished a giant race 
of classical dancers who by no means suddenly appeared 
in one miraculous burst. Their arrival presupposed other 
generations of French, Italian and Scandinavian masters 
whose researches and inventions handed down almost as 
frequently from father to son as from master to pupil, 
finally resulted in Nijinsky, Karsavina and Pavlova. But 
the Romanov system that on one hand paid well for the 
ballet, on the other crippled it by its very bureaucracy 
and set theatrical habits which were general symptoms 
of a universal social decay. Inversely as Russia produced 
great performers there was less and less chance for inter- 
esting performances. The official theatrical taste of 1910 
was in reality the advanced Russo-Italian taste of 1870. 
Ballet scenarios took on the solemn senselessness of court 
protocol. The dancers were like magnificently bred and 
trained race-horses whose chief use was for display in 
stock shows. 

Official European opera-house taste in 1910 was repre- 
sentative of everything stultified, repetitious and retro- 
grade, yet it stayed nowhere unchallenged but in Russia. 
The circle around the great impresario Diaghilev, pre- 
dominantly francophile and internationalist, precipitated 
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a palace revolution whose repercussions have not yet 
died out. Official Russian taste was paralleled in every 
opera house in Europe from Paris to Budapest, from Ber- 
lin to Milan. When the Russian Ballet quit Russia in 1909 
to become almost at once the international ballet of Serge 
de Diaghilev, the taste of the Imperial theaters was al- 
ready an historic style like Louis Quinze or Louis Napo- 
leon. The Diaghilev ballet of Bakst and Benois has since 
become also an historic style, but with this difference. 
The taste of Petersburg was the dead end of accumulating 
inertias; that of Diaghilev was eclectic, even superficial, 
but its basis was on experiment, on the persistent crusade 
for new ideas, whether in painting, poetic ideas or the 
dancing itself. 

There is no need to give further testimony to Diaghi- 
lev’s innovations, to his discoveries in music or painting, 
or to his personal talent for theatrical combinations. It is 
already ably documented. But in sum, it is fair to say that 
all good work in music, in painting, and even in so far as 
poets determined his scenarios — in poetry, as well as in 
the subordinate fields of civil dress and display design, 
had a close connection with the productions of the Dia- 
ghilev troupe from 1909 to 1929. The impress of Diaghi- 
lev, eight years after his death is still powerfully felt, 
directly or indirectly. The greatest single support of con- 
temporary ballet in the western world comes from a 
troupe whose repertory is largely made up of pieces con- 
ceived under Diaghilev, and these ballets are supposed to 
represent to modern dancers everything from which they 
wish to break. In a way, the modern dance is a criticism 
of the classic, or at least so it was in origin. But it has 
since become a thing in itself, and however legitimate its 
growth, it will be found that its fundamental opposition 
to ballet as ballet is ill based. Founders of the modern 
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dance, around 1912, had much in common with Diaghi- 
lev and his friends. The modern dance was launched, just 
as the Diaghilev revolution was launched, more against 
official opera-house taste than against the idiom of the 
classic forms or even their more enlightened uses. In 
these early days there was frequent collaboration between 
the two camps, both of whose training was to a greater or 
lesser degree in ballet. Now the gap has become wide. 
To understand what has happened in the last twenty 
years of dancing we must see exactly how Diaghilev was 
responsible for the changes brought and in what degree. 
Instead of rehearsing the names of his famous collabo- 
rators let us analyze the formula with which he deter- 
mined his epoch. The ballet programs at the Imperial 
Russian theaters usually consisted of dramatic dance 
spectacles at least three acts in length, to fill a long eve- 
ning. This necessitated the machinery of an opera house 
with a repertory service of storage space, large orchestras, 
rehearsal studios, big corps de ballets, well known and in- 
frequently appearing alternating casts of popular stars, 
and a Czar to make up a crushing deficit. Everything in 
this complex was, except for the division of technical de- 
partments, impossible in scale for world tours. Yet Dia- 
ghilev had to tour to exist. Cut off from any active con- 
tinuous participation in the Imperial Theater by virtue 
of his lively antagonism to official taste, he had to depend 
on the support of European capitals outside of Russia. 
There were certain practical conditions of travel and 
transportation which had to be met. A repertory must be 
created to please various continental publics. There was 
little from the existent repertory of the Marinsky or Bol- 
shoi theaters which would be of use to him. He had to 
create a formula for himself, and as far as the ballet goes, 
the formula still maintains, thirty years after its inception. 
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Many of the conditions which forced its framing still ob- 
tain. But there are new ones which render it, however 
lively, nevertheless almost meaningless. 

Specifically, the Diaghilev formula, still employed by 
the de Basil Ballet and other less well known organiza- 
tions, is the presentation of three ballets in an evening, 
each from twenty to thirty minutes in length, employing 
the collaboration of a musician, a painter as decorator, or 
a poet which presents in terms stemming from the classic 
dance a choreographic picture of either a past epoch or a 
contemporary fashion. The ideas represented, if any, are 
decorative rather than dramatic, and present pictures in 
movement, evocations of exotic locales, from Bagdad to 
Villefranche, in backgrounds of willful naivete which 
show not only the period of 1820, 1780 or 1905 as such, 
but even more wittily the periods of 1820, 1780 or 1905 as 
seen by the periods of their conception — in 1912, 1920 
or 1932. The formula hence allows for a kind of clever 
double-exposure, originally flattering and amusing to a 
certain limited but rich audience of international snobs 
and enthusiasts. It is now equally acceptable to an audi- 
ence enormously larger due to able exploitation. Ameri- 
cans are affected by fashion magazines and the window 
displays of the more influential department stores, who 
have not been slow to capitalize on the color and taste of 
the ballet’s designers. 

The official Russian ballet of 1909 was in three acts, 
demonstrating on a tenuous plot a string of individual 
variations and group manoeuvers, calculated to demon- 
strate the technical prowess and expected charm of a per- 
manent troupe. Historically, it was a dilution and crys- 
tallization of certain franco-Italian choreographic forms 
which were originally intensely dramatic. But the crea- 
tion of the star system, the canonization of the ballerina, 
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warped a rounded dramatic interest into an accent on 
personal or highly individualized technical capacities 
which were only fragmentarily dramatic. Diaghilev was 
rarely able to obtain the service of the greatest Russian 
stars. We must remember that Pavlova was with him 
only for a few performances, Nijinsky only for four years 
out of twenty, and that his greatest drawing names (with 
the exception of Karsavina) were, practically speaking, 
choreographers, or painters, or musicians creating in his 
atmosphere, and not dancers at all. Making a virtue of 
necessity, lacking many first rank dancers (according to 
pre-war Russian standards), he put far too heavy a bur- 
den first on his collaborating musicians and then on his 
painters. The heroes of the period 1920 to 1930 were far 
more Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Rouault and Chirico, 
than they were Nijinska, Massine or Balanchine. The 
new scores of Auric, Poulenc, Satie, Prokoviev or Stravin- 
sky were more eagerly analyzed than the dancing of Lifar 
or Nemtchinova. The direction of ballet under Diaghilev 
was decorative and musical, non-dramatic and to a large 
extent, non-choreographic. His repertory started with 
ballets which formed the chief portions of single scenes 
from well known operas like Prince Igor, Sadko or Khovant- 
china. A number of short ballets made a more varied 
repertory for the uses of continual tours than a few long 
ones. We can understand the numerous reasons that led 
to making the Diaghilev Ballet increasingly brilliant 
musically and from a static visual point of view, even 
while we deplore the disservice they did to the dance as 
an important arm of the theater. The formula he created 
was useful and inevitable to him for numerous economic 
reasons, but it is only commercially or historically speak- 
ing, a formula which is any longer interesting to con- 
temporary American audiences. Nevertheless, the most 
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successful ballet company in the western world exists on a 
repertory created by Diaghilev for his purposes from ten 
to twenty years ago. But we must not underestimate 
Diaghilev’s historic contribution to the dance, however 
negative it increasingly seems to become for our own 
time. In the years of war and disintegration he preserved 
and canalized certain energies and directions in dancing, 
which without him might have been lost. But not com- 
mercially, not historically, but creatively speaking, we 
can now see the contribution of Diaghilev for what it was. 

For the only subject matter of the Diaghilev ballet, 
and of its heir, the de Basil Ballet, was “‘beauty.” This 
beauty is best defined as the same kind of beauty that the 
*nineties signified in art for the sake of art, a beauty only 
beautiful as long as it was a surface charm decorating a 
period or a place (seldom the present), a lyric sweetness 
lightly characterizing non-realistic exoticism, a beauty 
nullified by contact with social significance or moral 
values. Its basis was in the consciously ephemeral, the 
disintegrated, the eclectic, and the naive. It was intensely 
effective for the successive spring seasons from 1909 to 
1929. The formula was continuously galvanized by shots 
in the arm of novel shocks and timely scandals. Master- 
pieces were rare — that is, works which can still be pro- 
duced without apology. Each new ballet had the charm 
of its debut which soon faded. There was the substructure 
of repertory in the Fokine compositions (Les Sylphides, 
Prince Igor, Petrouchka) which, however academic they had 
become, did preserve a certain dramatic norm which was 
a theatrical relief. Diaghilev was not interested in the 
dancer’s problems. His personal motives were involved 
in delicious combinations of new, or unfamiliar dis- 
coveries. He was a purveyor of artistic hors d’oeuvres, an 
artificer of eloquent and elegant interior decoration. His 
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painters and musicians flourished while his dancers and 
choreographers declined, almost bullied into the belief 
that dancing was the least important unit of his trinity. 
Diaghilev was genuinely interested in producing opera at 
the end of his life, as he had been at the beginning. The 
new ballets were a concession to the audience he had 
created and to his fatigue. His instinct about the neces- 
sity of excellent opera mise en scéne was correct. But he 
managed to lay a heavy hand on his descendants, very 
nearly crippling them with the idea of their obligation to 
symphonic composers and easel painters. 

Once a formula is conceived so much energy has gone 
into its forging that the inventor rarely seems to be able 
to cash in on his own invention. Diaghilev died bankrupt, 
and last year the de Basil Ballet grossed a million dollars. 
The de Basil Ballet is, if anything, less Russian and more 
international than Diaghilev’s. Its repertory and choreog- 
raphers for new works are substantially Diaghilev’s, 
with a single new innovation — the Symphonic Ballets of 
Leonide Massine. So far he has achieved the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky, the Fourth of Brahms, the Fantas- 
tic of Berlioz. He is at work on the Seventh of Beethoven. 
Although the music here used was in no case composed 
for dancing, and since each work has enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation as a masterpiece in itself previous to the 
addition of the choreographic accompaniment, much 
courage was needed to face the dance critics who are 
largely music critics in another capacity. Massine has 
interpreted the symphonic music according to his per- 
sonal taste, much as an illustrator would approach a de 
luxe “gift” edition, say, of Faust or Hamlet. On the one 
hand, illustration seems unnecessary. On the other, new 
gift books continuously appear, so there must be some 
call for them. It would be fatuous to say there is no virtue 
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in Massine’s illustrations, . r they are full of ingenuity 
and comprise some fascinating stage pictures and choreo- 
graphic notions. But from an integrated dramatic and 
theatrical desideratum, they seem fragmentary, diffuse, 
arbitrary and effective more as tour de force than as crea- 
tion. The music has such strong aural associations in the 
minds of most concert-going people that they are forced 
to forget it and center their attention on the stage. This is 
not difficult to do as the small pick-up orchestra of a 
traveling ballet company never does more than half jus- 
tice to a large symphonic work. But since the musical 
quotient of Massine’s ballet seems chiefly acceptable in 
its inadequacy, one wonders why a symphony was ever 
used in the first place. Such a symphony, however poorly 
played, is already written by a composer now dead — 
and half of de Basil’s success lies in the fact that he is not 
prodigal with commissions like Diaghilev. Furthermore, 
it is familiar music and can be painlessly swallowed by a 
large public who assumes that if the music is acceptable 
and respectable the dancing must be so as well. The 
ideas in these ballets as such are as negligible as the per- 
formance of the musical accompaniments, merely serving 
as a convenient frame for snatches of brilliant dancing, so 
that while choreography is conceived as a symphonic 
whole, with no little reference to fugal forms and counter- 
point, the ultimate effect is identical with the old-fash- 
ioned classic ballet where one waited through the dull 
and expected formations of the corps de ballet until the 
soloists detached themselves and centralized interest on 
their personalities and technique. 

Massine’s symphonic ballets have been widely her- 
alded as the complete answer to contemporary demands 
for theatrical dancing. He has the vast library of sym- 
phonic literature yet to exploit, the hundred symphonies 
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of Mozart, the rest of Beethoven, Brahms, Berlioz, Si- 
belius, Richard Strauss. In the various cities where there 
are civic orchestras, fine musical performances may be 
expected and such tie-ups are not stupid from any point 
of view. But as far as the interest in the dancing goes, it is 
at best interpretive, never creative. The question remains 
whether or not music constructed as a musical whole 
calls for further decoration. Dancing is a predominantly 
lyric form, hence it can survive a lack of subject perhaps 
longer than some of the other arts, particularly in Amer- 
ica where dancing of the last twenty years is still histori- 
cally unfamiliar to the majority of our audiences. But the 
time will come when these audiences will want more 
than accustomed music and familiar pictures. At that 
time the formula of the symphonic ballet will be of little 
use to creative choreographers. The symphonic ballet is 
the logical alley-end of Diaghilev’s formula; dancing 
with a complex musical basis as decoration for this basis, 
aided by painting, with the dancer’s technique dedicated 
to no purpose but display. As entertainment it is retro- 
gressive, anti-dramatic, finally, non-theatrical. 

The modern dance stands as the opponent and cleanser 
of ballet. Its chief exponent in this country defines it not 
as a specific technique of movement nor an idiom of ges- 
ture, but as an “‘attitude’”’ towards dance composition in 
our time. When the attitude is analyzed one finds it to be 
compounded of many elements outside of the realm of 
theatrical dancing, including a philosophy rationalizing 
these ulterior elements, with numerous ethical objections 
and ideas of social reform. What we finally have as the 
common denominator of this attitude of the numerous 
proponents of the modern dance is a number of indi- 
vidual personalities elevated into a general system. 
Isadora Duncan started it. Early photographs show her 
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in ballet shoes but she quickly discarded them. A visit to 
Russia in 1905 coincided with the massacre of the un- 
armed populace and she was not slow to identify the 
tyranny of the Czar’s ministers with the tyranny of his 
ballet schools. ‘Too dominant a human being ever to take 
discipline, she misinterpreted the schooling of the classic 
dance as physical torture and cruelty to children. Danc- 
ing to her was not a profession but a spiritual necessity. 
Her faith accomplished its personal miracle in making 
her a great artist and it was strong enough to propel 
many amiable dilettantes into dancing publicly as well. 
Duncan’s “attitude” towards dancing was her belief in 
released movement, in the organic vital centers of the 
human body inspired into a kind of divine improvisation. 
Her system was her self. Her school did not survive her 
death. She remains an heroic myth and an historic sym- 
bol. But what she wished to accomplish in the specific 
field of dancing, not in the fields of women’s suffrage, 
clothing reform or social revolution (which also occupied 
her), was achieved to a vastly greater degree by Michel 
Fokine and his creations before and during the first five 
years of the Paris seasons of the Russian Ballet, coincident 
with but to a great degree independent of Isadora’s 
modernist propaganda. 

Isadora was not a trained professional dancer although 
she had had considerable stage experience, and for her 
there was no necessity to be. She had other things, includ- 
ing a world vision not to be obtained in the schools. But 
her personal attitude, once it was raised into a school of 
its own, served as a model for a most destructive type of 
dilettantism. Stage dancing is a science. Her attitude 
substituted any generous impulse to move in place of 
scientific training. She was not wholly responsible for her 
followers, but she gave them a basis for a formulated ra- 
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tionale of their personal inadequacy. Her pupils were not 
trained theatrical artists (as she became) but devoted 
disciples. Their impulse to follow her was enough to 
guarantee them their capability as dancers. 

While Duncan may be considered the spiritual deter- 
minant of the modern dance, Wigman is surely its most 
definite and actual spring. She was a woman who came 
comparatively late to the dance, affected by that par- 
ticular salad of German philosophical thinking which has 
provided so much powerful and bad art. The combina- 
tion of Nietzsche and Wagner, a vague realization of 
some of the Eastern mystics colored more by Munich 
than by India, a personal nature of an intensely heavy 
and sensitive egotism, produced dance compositions 
which have striking affinities with Bécklin, the whole 
school of the Munich secessionists, Von Stuck and not so 
oddly, Bayreuth itself. Her master, Laban, had been 
much affected by the system of musical education with 
visual equivalents which Dalcroze proposed, and already 
by 1914 had investigated and rejected much of the 
“modern” innovations which still worry American con- 
cert dancers. Wigman revolted much more from what 
she felt was the tyranny of music as basis for movement 
than against classic ballet as such, although she never 
seriously investigated it. Wigman’s lack of interest in 
theatrical dancing, which during the time of her first ex- 
periments was probably in a more debased state in Ger- 
many than in most other places, was fortunate. For, with 
her reaction against Laban, himself an innovator, she 
began to reinvestigate the whole source of gesture. She 
found that movements employed both by Duncan and by 
the ballet were arbitrary, conditioned by “unnatural” or 
inert habits, and in place of them she proposed an equally 
arbitrary but more naturalistic idiom. As a criticism of 
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the limits of official theatrical dancing of her epoch, Wig- 
man’s lone work, determined, violent, to a large degree 
profound and valid, is monumental. She established in 
her lifetime what Duncan failed to do, a school of some- 
thing more than personal influence. Yet her personal in- 
fluence was over-intense. It is bound to be the dominat- 
ing factor in the instruction of any art where there is no 
tradition. Nevertheless, her studios housed a method and 
a schooling capable of legibility and amplification. Wig- 
man’s physical revolt from musical tyranny left her with 
the exciting and impelling sonorous basis of percussion; 
drums, tom-toms, gongs. Her private vocabulary of ges- 
ture once it had been mastered in student exercises, was 
projected into improvised compositions which her pupils 
conceived subjectively as response to the percussive in- 
citement. As physical and even as emotional education 
Wigman had much to recommend her, but in spite of 
having an honestly critical theory and a teachable 
method, there was one important thing she lacked — a 
sense of theater. Her group performances in public never 
seemed as impressive as the intimate spontaneity of her 
studios. Her appearances were solo glorifications of her 
special personality, whose attraction faded in less than 
five years. Her choreographic compositions were heavy 
and formless. She detested climax and her percussive ac- 
companiments had no formal outline. Her dramatic de- 
signs were either superficially grotesque with the weighted 
pantomime of German post-war horrors, or so inchoate 
that no individual characterizations (save her own) were 
ever permitted a theatrical projection. Her group was a 
frame for her, but she designed better for them than for 
herself, yet without her they were lost. Her influence was 
widespread and serious. But it was the concert-dance, or 
the studio dance that she served, and only indirect'y the 
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dance theaters which are consistently supported by an 
increasing public. At present she is still in Germany with 
her groups disbanded and her solo work restricted. 

In America, the modern dance has a divided ancestry. 
Spiritually, the ground was broken by manifestations 
not only of Duncan but of Loie Fuller and Ruth St. Denis 
as well. An interest in the “exotic” East paralleled “‘clas- 
sic” Greece. Cradled in traveling companies of the Deni- 
shawn dancers there were the three Americans who have 
come to represent the Modern Dance in this country as a 
native product. Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn were not 
ignorant of ballet, but during the years of their molding, 
the ballet was undistinguished in America, and they were 
more impressed with folk and ceremonial dances of vari- 
ous American and oriental cultures than with Europe. 
Their art was a theatricalization of their impressions. It 
had undeniable charm. Sometimes they even experi- 
mented in “musical visualization,” an adventure not far 
in spirit, though differing in method, from Dalcroze, in 
which one dancer may have represented an oboe, an- 
other a French horn, and so on. The dances of Denishawn 
were reflections of a provincial America discovering the 
rest of the world and assimilating it for its own purposes, 
just as at the same time Cass Gilbert clothed his Wool- 
worth building in Gothic ornament. It was the sign of an 
avid appetite and a healthy curiosity. Perhaps in a way it 
was more healthy than the parallel exotic pot-pourries of 
the Russian Ballet, where Bakst poured Persia, Bagdad 
and India onto the stage with a result far closer to the 
genteel pornography of Pierre Louys than to any Orient, 
past or present. Denishawn had at least a naive candor 
that was ingratiating. 

Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, and Martha 
Graham were all dancers raised under the Denishawn 
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atmosphere. We found Wigman breaking from Laban 
and Dalcroze. In a similar way the three Americans 
broke away from their parent group with all the violent 
reaction young artists feel against the constrictions of 
masters at that point when they are found no longer to 
have a useful meaning. Each of the three has progressed a 
long way towards developing a personal style in connec- 
tion with their group of dancers, Humphrey and Weid- 
man frequently together; Graham alone. It is not within 
the scope of this article to define their individual style. 
John Martin in his recent book America Dancing has al- 
ready conclusively done so. But presupposing their work 
as the “modern” dance in America over the last decade, 
as a background, some conclusions may be drawn in rela- 
tion to the modern dance in Central Europe and the in- 
ternational ballets. 

Here, as in Europe, the modern dance served the use- 
ful function of criticizing the ballet as pretender to the 
unique form of movement possible on the stage. In a 
country where there was no state-endowed provision for 
the fostering of love for their art, these dancers did valu- 
able work. They precipitated vigorous quarrels which 
necessitated sharp revaluations in many technical as- 
pects. They are responsible for an increasingly intelligent 
public which will pay for dancing, and also for a greater 
respect for the dance as an honorable profession. It 
would be almost ungrateful to say their best work has 
been on the periphery of the field of dancing rather than 
in the theater itself. 

An artist can create up to a certain point without tra- 
dition, which is what the modern dancers have done, al- 
though they may reply that they are creating their own 
tradition as they work. Perhaps they do. But tradition in 
dancing is not a question of ten or twenty or thirty years, 
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but of centuries. By tradition in classic theatrical dancing 
one does not mean merely the five basic positions of 
hands and feet, or stage mannerisms or stylistic gesture 
originally stemming from court procedure. By tradition 
in ballet one means the accumulation of specific technical 
means to train any dancer to be completely effective be- 
fore an audience. The accretion of trial and error, re- 
searches into problems of balance, weight, legibility, 
sequence and theatrical effect by generations of dancers 
and choreographers is represented by a body of informa- 
tion, similar to the methods and practices of any profes- 
sion, surgery, architecture, poetry or painting — in fact, 
a positive materia choreographica. It is a corpus common to 
any science of art from which may be drawn materials for 
whatever purpose an operating practitioner wishes. This 
corpus exists in spite of how many patients die under un- 
skillful knives, how many bad churches are built, bad 
poems written, or to however low a level theatrical danc- 
ing sinks. Materia choreographica, almost without exception, 
has been rejected untested by the modern dance. For 
many accidental reasons few leading modern choreog- 
raphers have been connected with the ballet. Either 
they came to dancing too late in life, or else there was no 
interesting ballet in the country in which they were 
working. In Russia where the ballet enjoyed its highest 
development, the “modern dance” has had little effect. 
Since modern dancers lacked a descent of tradition, and 
since they were predominantly intellectual artists, they 
quickly formulated their experiments into patterns and 
created systems of exercise and composition based on 
whatever fragments of the great body of stage truth 
which they had time to discover for themselves. It was 
not long before they had framed their own academies 
which in essence were infinitely more limited and con- 
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strained than classic dancing, since their bases were on 
such an individualistic plane of experience, and since 
they were careful to make up in arbitrary logic what 
they lacked in an historic and collective idiom. Students 
in the field of symbolic logic are frequently called on to 
invent systems of non-Euclidean geometry. The intel- 
lectual effort must be crippling, but aside from self- 
discipline the results seem dubious. Modern dancers 
always speak of their opposition to the ballet as an article 
of faith. What they find cheap and dead in ballet is what 
any lover of classic dancing also hates. But by ballet the 
modernists continue to signify the official opera house 
taste of 1910, which is a dilution of nineteenth century 
taste, and in this confusion they condemn the whole re- 
warding science of materia choreographica. Wigman re- 
acted far more against Dalcroze than against the German 
classic ballet. And in Nijinsky’s three compositions 
created before the war the entire principles of the modern 
dance were posited. 

In fact, ballet dancers can make more legible use of 
“modern” movement as a stylistic expression than many 
modernists. They conceive the modern dance not as an 
“attitude,” but as a gamut of gesture similar to the pal- 
ette of a given painter, employed by half a dozen con- 
cert-dancers from 1914 to 1936; just as they might also 
use the style of gesture in service at the Court of Ver- 
sailles from 1715 to 1750. But there is the difference that 
the classical dancer trained to any possibility accepts the 
gesture as a kind of living costume and can without any 
rationalization put it to whatever theatrical purpose is at 
hand. The modern dancer will tell you that however 
much a ballet dancer seems to achieve modern work, 
their bodies are really not undergoing the full benefit of 
tension or release propounded in the academic logic of 
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the modern dance. This is perhaps true, because so 
much of this work is little more than useful calisthenics 
with a subjective esthetic superimposed. The calisthenics 
are undeniably useful as exercises even for a ballet 
dancer, but they are not useful as spectacle or as theatrical 
dancing because they are not primarily designed to be 
legible to an audience but rather to be practicable in a 
studio. There are certain business men who are always 
promising to retire from work which while lucrative, is of 
no real interest to them. This they hardly ever do, having 
spent so much time making money that they are inca- 
pable of anything else, however much they might wish to 
do it. Similarly, modern dancers are continually in a 
process of preparation, of practice, of experiment, yet 
when they appear on the stage the result is frequently an 
arrangement of preparations, a presentation of practicing 
and a selection of experiment. Theatrical dancing calls 
for integration and a final synthesis, all aims subordinated 
to effective dramatic impact employing every means the 
theater has to offer. The concert dance is more at home in 
studio than in theater, for it puritanically ignores most of 
the possibilities which are specifically theatrical, such 
possibilities as convincing costume, legible dramatic 
sequence or a musical underscoring which is service to 
spectacle as a whole rather than merely the punctuation 
of a part of it. 

Without going too far into the proven and evident 
shortcomings of the modern dance as a theatrical spec- 
tacle satisfactory to large audiences, something must be 
said about the music which serves it. Music in most danc- 
ing in all countries and cultures of the world has served as 
its basis and origin. But in the modern dance music is not 
the basis of movement. A certain rhythm is established 
which is merely a temporal beat at a determined periodic 
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reiteration. But the tonal investiture is added later and 
has little or no relation to the movement, being merely 
an intellectual decoration underwriting the gesture. 
Frequently the modern dance is first composed on a given 
beat and then a musician is called in to match the meas- 
ures. This method is based on the philosophy that in 
dancing, the dance as such is prime-mover. This might be 
true if the dance were destined only to be done, and 
never to be seen. But since dancing is still done in theaters 
to be seen and a theatrical synthesis is ostensibly desirable 
this method is just as disastrous, to say the least, as the 
Russian Ballet’s preoccupation with pageantry and color 
at the expense of dramatic dancing. Music for the modern 
dance is specifically amelodic, percussive, fragmentary 
and hard. Among many of the puritanical rationalisms 
resident in modern choreographers is the theory that a 
fluent melody is sickly and only capable of recalling the 
“esthetic dancing” of the archaic period of St. Denis, 
Loie Fuller, or Duncan. The modern dance, like art 
nouveau of 1900 and /’art moderne of 1925 is already a pe- 
riod. The modern dance is equipped with “‘modern” 
music, that is to say, compositions based on the atonality 
of Arnold Schénberg of the epoch of 1914, and of a mis- 
reading of a single aspect of Stravinsky in the Sacre du 
Printemps. Such music is easy to write and no composer of 
much distinction will be involved in its composition to 
give any trouble to a choreographer as to his or her inter- 
pretation of it. The use of this splintered music, even 
after the dance has been already composed, provides 
broken movement, an unsustained visual line parallel to, 
but independent of the unsustained melodic line. We 
have the art of the dance for the sake of movement as 
movement. Music is stripped down to a bare bone, and 
the gesture itself has about as much connection with 
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common legibility or a dramatic idea as one finds in 
early cubist pictures. Cubism was occupied with the rela- 
tion of given abstract forms to each other; so is the mod- 
ern dance. Cubism was a criticism of previous French 
painting. Cubism had no relation to the visual worlds of 
subjective or objective reality, and hence has been popu- 
lar chiefly for commercial design. The modern dance, 
with a definite cubist cast of gesture completely pre- 
occupied with its own limited difficulties of emergence as 
an independent form of art, free from other taint, is also 
free from the taint of the theater as popular spectacle. 
Unless it finds more of a connection with theater, it will 
not last long. 

It is true that already modern choreographers are 
turning more frankly toward theater. They call their 
compositions by such names as Theater Piece or Quest and 
they have increasingly abandoned short solo numbers for 
longer group compositions. They even go so far as to 
label their choreography as “modern ballets.” What is 
best about the modern dancers is their social-conscious- 
ness, for, ultimately speaking, it is a mass audience which 
will pay for dancing when the last private impresario is 
too tired or too poor to continue. But modern choreog- 
raphers are beginning to realize they can go so far on 
good intentions and uncompromising innovation, and 
unless they appear as the bait to benefit some organiza- 
tion or cause, they find it harder to gain a large year to 
year audience. They feel the practical as well as the 
artistic necessity to swing towards theater, yet they have 
made a first principle of rejecting the very method that 
might most aid them. They have taught their students 
that ballet is a decadent bourgeois form, inspired by 
court shows, intended to please idle tyrants. So, simi- 
larly, was easel painting and symphonic music, but all 
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three gained mass audiences even before the industrial 
revolution was accomplished. 

As far as decadence goes, the system (if not the final 
uses) of ballet is far healthier for a young student than 
the “‘modern” dance. The modern dance is based on the 
canonization of individual idiosyncrasies of group lead- 
ers. These leaders are imitated and blindly followed even 
in matters of personal style, hair-cut, make-up and mode 
of life. There is a large element of hypnosis which de- 
limits a growing artist far more than the cold automatism 
of ballet exercises. From these at least, a violent reaction 
can be suffered without precipitating an emotional crisis 
involving purely personal factors, which is so often the 
case among modern dancers. 

For in spite of all its weaknesses, weakness more of 
present use than of inherent material, the ballet stands 
today in the forefront of theatrical instruments. It stands 
on the brink of new possibilities, its errors fully realized, 
its new directions already indicated. Those artists work- 
ing within its elastic limitations have no necessity to 
ignore the centuries of research it has accumulated, by 
which they can save their energies for amplification and 
projection on this research, borrowing also from the mod- 
ern dance whenever there is value in borrowing. Since 
the subject matter of the Russian Ballet has either been 
generally negligent or purely lyric, contemporary Marx- 
ian critics are too eager to assume that the ballet is in- 
capable of supporting a narrative or social expression. 
The very nature and origin of dancing makes it grateful 
to a mythic iconography, but it is also a close reflection of 
the society which supports it. From one point of view 
Proust is a revolutionary writer in so far as no one else 
has so intensely analyzed the society of his class during 
the epoch of his life. Balanchine’s Cotzlon is a vision of 
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Proust’s febrile world in terms of dancing. The execution 
tableau of Massine’s Fantastic Symphony is a vision parailel 
to Daumier’s wracking political caricatures in Charivari. 
Is ballet a weapon to make the world a more decent place 
to live in? It surely can be, but more than a weapon it 
offers a direct symbol of ideal human behavior in a time 
which is distracted and corrupted by all that is reaction- 
ary and ugly in human activity. The vocabulary of the 
classic dance may have been based on a post-Renaissance 
or synthetic humanist ideal aping both the attitude of 
baroque sculpture and court etiquette. But it now pre- 
sents the released body in its naked silhouette in air and 
on the ground in a manner which does its very humanity 
the greatest credit. 

Ballet had a social history commencing dominantly in 
an aristocratic milieu; but it has become the most popu- 
lar type of dancing that theaters have to offer whose 
legibility is clear to millions. It remains aristocratic in so 
much as ariston means the best. A ballet dancer repre- 
sents the aristocracy of his profession. Few people are 
favored with the anatomical conformation, musical apti- 
tude or systematic training necessary for a good classic 
dancer. These qualifications are compulsory for the 
ballet; for the modern dance they are not. Before a classic 
dancer appears on the stage he has perforce suffered a 
process of selection. There is inherent in ballet a con- 
siderable amount of acrobatics, of corporal virtuosity, 
of theatrical trickery which presupposes a long stage ex- 
perience. It is this very acrobatcy and virtuosity, the ap- 
parent magic of physical expression which delights mass 
audiences. Acrobatics are a path whereby the public may 
be led and excited into feeling for whatever given sub- 
ject. The ballet also employs melodic music whose se- 
quent line can be followed easily in its simple fluency. 
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Tchaikovsky, Delibes, Stravinsky, Poulenc, Milhaud, 
Auric and Antheil had a far less snobbish attitude to- 
wards the music they composed for dances than do the 
musicians of the modern dance, and each for his epoch, 
the music of these masters is unsurpassable. For their 
rhythms and melodies were never taken from a theoreti- 
cal or intellectual dogma but from dance-halls, bars or 
ballrooms where ordinary people danced to tunes which 
were the instinctive lyric expression of their time. Tchai- 
kovsky had ingrained in his ears the mazurkas, waltzes, 
schottishes and galops which he later theatricalized. The 
idiom of our ragtime jazz or swing, composed for pur- 
poses of stage dancing is infinitely more satisfactory to 
large audiences than the percussive disharmonies of the 
modern dance. Popular music in films, from well known 
bands, or from the revue stage has an emotional validity 
which our epoch automatically determines. The ballet 
can employ tap-dancing within its frame as in Balan- 
chine’s witty work for On Your Toes, and tap-dancing is 
far more an indigenous popular American form than the 
concert dance. The concert dance is not in a position to 
use tap or jazz. It must forever embroider upon its own 
intellectual ingenuity, because the more it approaches 
theater the less it holds to the “attitude” of the modern 
dance as a thing in itself, and the more it approaches 
ballet as the classic contemporary expression of stage 
dancing. 

Just as the classic ballet of the European continent en- 
riched itself with forms and stylistic gesture borrowed 
from Russian, Hungarian, Spanish and Italian national 
or folk sources, so will the ballet in America include 
much from*music-halls, from Negro and popular social 
expression. Eventually there will be an American ballet 
as truly national as the Russian, as recognizable though 
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different and delightful to an audience in Moscow as a 
visit of the Soviet Ballet will be to us. But to create an 
American Ballet worthy of the name takes an open atti- 
tude, money, and a long time. Already a considerable 
preparatory period of gestation has been painfully under- 
gone. At the present and for the next few years, more and 
more excellent American dancers will be appearing in 
the classic idiom. They will have been primarily versed in 
its principles according to the Slavic dispensation, but 
they will increasingly show an American quality. It may 
take three or four generations of our dancers before we 
have a definitely national expression of the form, with 
home-grown choreographers to design the dances. But 
the dances will be designed, less decorative, more com- 
pact of their creative present, more ingenious technically, 
franker, and with little resemblance except in general 
attitude to what has come before. Alien influences will be 
digested and the dramatic subjects that will be illumi- 
nated by the classic dance of the future may possibly 
seem to have striking congruities with Shakespeare’s sub- 
jects: that is, the contemporary immediate situation seen 
in a perspective of lyric fantasy or a past time to which 
the whole idiom of ballet is particularly suited. 

The bankruptcy of the realistic theater has impelled a 
new school of dramatic poets involved in social themes. 
And just as the poets are turning toward song-writers to 
project their verse in an effective frame, so will they soon 
turn to the ballet to demonstrate the full intensity of re- 
leased lyric action. The creative theater of the future will 
resemble ballad-opera more than may be fully imagined 
at the moment, and in a healthy theatrical revival, danc- 
ing, and particularly whatever form the tradition of the 
classic ballet¥will then uae « shall surely have its 
grateful place. 








We Have Not Known 


RUTH SCHERMERHORN 


Hunger we have not known, 

Secure in tapestried twilight, 

Bathed in the rich assurance of our wealth. 

Appetite we have, and quickly gratify 

With the golden drink or the eyebrow knowingly raised, 
Pledge of swift satisfaction with an eye on the door; 

But hunger, profound, intransigent, 

Branding the spirit with a searing flame, 

Compelling the mind to distant clean-swept mountains, 
We have not known and cannot understand. 


Hunger of the artist for perfection, 
Hunger of exile for his native songs, 
Hunger of hunted for a trusted refuge, 
Hunger of the young priest after God. 


Sometimes with music comes a teasing echo, 
Sometimes a flicker at Friday philharmonics, 
Soon overcome, for we have always feared 

The inconveniences of too much knowledge. 


We have not known the breathlessness of August, 
No sleep, and the brazen dawn without relief, 
Dank hair and the wasted parchment faces; 
Contriving of meals unfit for dogs to eat. 
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WE HAVE NOT KNOWN 


Spring unwinds itself along the valleys, 
Summer unrolls above the tennis courts; 

Cool we sit behind the dim-barred shutters, 
And hear the locusts drone beyond the porch. 


We have not known the bitterness of winter, 
Plaster falling, no money left for gas, 

Bare walls, the light turned off unpaid for, 
The rattling windows stuffed with futile rags. 


Swinging across the snow in winter twilight, 
Christmas comes with presents, and with bells; 
A moment then we sit with log fire blazing 
And contemplate our secret puny souls. 


Hunger unsatisfied is alien to our understanding, 
Our young scream lustily, imperiously, for their food, 
And satiated, slip gently to deep slumber; 

What wisdom can they learn, who dream no dreams? 
How deeply do we fear those by hunger sharpened, 
Turned on the relentless lathe of want and bitterness! 
They have been columns of our golden temple, 
Holding a roof between us and the stars, 

And who shall answer 

If the pillars crumble 
And the arches reel, 
Crashing upon our heads? 











The South Strains Toward Decency 


ARTHUR RAPER 


E SOUTHERNERS know the answers to our 

race problems. We learned them from our leaders 
— politicians, educators, churchmen, landlords, indus- 
trialists. They have assured us that the answers grew out 
of the very natures of the two races, and that they have 
become revered Southern institutions simply because 
they are right. 

Our politicians tell us on election years, and at times 
between, that this is a white man’s country, that Negroes 
must be kept out of office and away from the polls. The 
accepted ways of preserving white supremacy are single- 
party government, the white primary, the Solid South. 
And there is little probability that the Negro will be fa- 
vored in any matter pertaining to public policy. 

Our educators, in state houses and courthouses, assume 
that the white school child will have a better schoolhouse, 
more transportation, and a higher paid and better trained 
teacher than the Negro child. In short, taking it for 
granted that most of the public school money will be 
spent on the white child, they are not disturbed that in 
the South as a whole about four times as much public 
money is spent on the education of the white, that in 
scores of rural plantation counties the differential in favor 
of the white child is often more than twenty-five to one. 

Our city fathers assist in keeping the races on separate 
residential streets, with poorer lighting and garbage 
service where the Negroes live. The railroads provide 
separate waiting rooms and separate coaches; the street 
cars and busses arrange for the seating of Negroes in the 
rear. Precedent is all important. Negroes may not even be 
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sold accommodations on scheduled air lines, as a few years 
ago they were frequently denied passage on scheduled 
busses. If the Negroes do not have separate theaters and 
movie houses, they sit in designated galleries, usually 
reached by side or back entrances. 

Our churchmen, clerical and lay, accept segregation 
and apply it in their religious organizations. The races 
worship separately, in preaching service and Sunday 
school, in young people’s meeting and wedding, in bap- 
tism and funeral. There is less real communion between 
the white Baptists and the local Negro Baptists than be- 
tween white Sunday school teachers and white atheists. 

Our plantation owners emphasize the improvidence of 
the share-croppers and wage hands, insist that they will 
work only under close supervision, could not live without 
the advances of food and clothing to produce a crop, 
would starve to death if the land were given to them out- 
right. With unproductive and expensive workers, uncer- 
tain crop yields, and recurring low prices, the owners of 
the cotton plantations frequently fall into bankruptcy 
while defending the high rents and interest rates they 
charge their dependent tenants, who they insist must 
remain propertyless. 

Our industrialists, whether native or not, have usually 
maintained the established relation between the races. 
Except in scattered industries, notably the coal mines and 
steel mills around Birmingham where the labor unions 
include both races, Negroes have been hired principally 
for the more casual and menial types of work and at low 
wages, or else not hired at all. Most textile workers are 
white, as are also most clerks in the South’s largest de- 
partment stores and mail order houses, most of which 
have never been controlled by Southern people. Only 
whites are used in many of the newer skills, such as street 
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car operators, bus drivers, and airplane pilots. In the 
meantime, Negroes have been widely displaced by whites 
in fields of employment traditionally considered the sole 
province of the Negro — hotel bellhops, dining-room 
waiters, dish washers, and street cleaners. 

It is obvious to the alert Southerner that the members 
of both races are expected to accept and appreciate the 
white primary, the differentials in public services, the 
segregated residential areas, separate religious gatherings, 
the dependent status of farm tenants and the shrinking 
work opportunities for urban Negroes. The whole maze of 
racial restrictions and limitations resolves itself to a simple 
formula: the Negro has a place, and he must stay in it. 

If the Negro stays in “his place” voluntarily, he is 
termed a “good nigger,” and is sheltered as such; if he 
frets under its restrictions, he is called an “impudent 
nigger,’ and is watched; if he attempts to repudiate it, 
he is considered a “‘dangerous nigger,” and may not es- 
cape violence. If the white man fits smoothly into the 
orthodox picture, he is a “real Southerner,” and the 
status quo is his reward; if he is critical of institutionalized 
race relations, he is dismissed as a “‘nigger lover,” and in 
charity may be considered honest though deluded; if he 
becomes effective in his desire to change race relations, he 
very probably will be called the worst name the commu- 
nity knows, Bolshevik, Communist, or Fool. 

Although we Southerners have been told specifically 
and authoritatively what the relation between the two 
races should be, many of us see and hear things which do 
not fit into the orthodox definitions. In press, magazine, 
radio, and book we find things which are out of harmony 
with what we’ve been taught. Moreover, we get ac- 
quainted with local Negroes who clearly transcend the 
outer limits of the stereotypes pictured for us. Perhaps 
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most convincing of all are the overstatements of our 
demagogues, who claim such extravagant things about 
the past, and repeat such unfounded things about the 
present, that the thoughtful student knows that all they 
say about Dixie simply can’t be true. 

We pick up our daily papers to see that Jesse Owens 
has piled up the largest number of points at the Olympics. 
Our orthodox answers leave us unable to account for a . 
Negro’s being the outstanding athlete at Berlin. In any 
one of the South’s leading papers, we may read that 
George Washington Carver has found yet another com- 
mercial use for the “humble peanut,” that Paul Robeson 
is playing a leading role in a new movie, or that Charles 
S. Johnson is one of the three Negroes named on the 
President’s Farm Tenancy commission. 

From infancy we have been told how well Negroes can 
sing. We are not surprised in the least to hear Roland 
Hayes superbly render Play on Your Harp, Little David; but 
our eyebrows lift when we hear him sing equally well 
Shubert’s Die Forelle, or Massenet’s The Dream from 
Manon. The Jubilee Singers come to town. We are agreed 
that they have earned the name. We hear and appreciate 
a half dozen Negro spirituals; our old definitions begin to 
tail when they thrill us no less with a Bach chorale. By a 
stretch of our breeding, we might concede that, after all, 
group singing is an early type of artistic expression, a folk 
achievement of primitive man. But we are shocked when 
we realize that the Jubilee Singers are university students, 
that they study the books used in the white university, 
and that they are frequently taught by professors who 
have attended Yale, Harvard, Chicago, or Columbia. 
Our heritage fails us utterly when we hear that their pro- 
fessors have Ph.D. degrees and Phi Beta Kappa keys. 

The same impasse occurs before the radio at our neigh- 
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bor’s house. A contralto is picked up on a national net- 
work. Before her first number is finished, appropriate 
nods have evidenced real appreciation. We share the en- 
thusiasm of her studio audience. We hear the announcer 
say the artist is Marion Anderson, a Negro. There is little 
opportunity to enjoy her next number, for orthodox 
Southerners are vainly trying to conform the voice they 
have heard to their traditional definitions. 

Thus driven to the wall, the truly orthodox will at- 
tempt to dismiss the puzzle with, “Well, they must have 
white blood in their veins!” One drop of Negro blood, 
according to the orthodox white man, will make a person 
a Negro, but a few drops of white blood will explain any 
“unusual” capabilities. Perhaps those who insist that 
Negro blood contaminates really know that it does not. 
They pass a law to cover truths biology will not hide. 
Such paradoxical facts leave the thoughtful student im- 
pressed only with the inadequacy of the orthodox defini- 
tions and answers in the realm of race relations. 

The record stands clear, however, that in spite of his- 
toric and present-day economic and cultural handicaps, 
and in spite of their relatively small numbers, many 
Negroes have emerged to positions of unquestioned rank 
without white blood. The list is not lacking in distinction 
or length: R. R. Moton and Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Kelly Miller and Isaac Fisher, George Washington Car- 
ver and Willis King, Howard Thurmond and Roland 
Hayes. 

Southerners are getting new ideas about race relations 
from popular books. The beloved Joel Chandler Harris 
keeps Uncle Remus at the back door, but gloriously 
paints his human qualities. Julia Peterkin makes Mary, 
in her Scarlet Sister Mary, a severely circumscribed but 
resourceful and intelligent person. DuBose Heyward, in 
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his Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters, leaves an appreciation 
of much more than the handicaps under which the South 
Carolina coast Negroes live. Roark Bradford’s writings, 
heavy with the Delta’s mud and humidity, throw into 
the limelight great souls who overcame almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. It will be observed that no claims 
are made here for those good sociological studies of the 
South which are read only by that relatively small num- 
ber of Southerners who already know why they are inter- 
ested in them. 

New ideas about race relations are also picked up from 
the conspicuous omissions in our papers, magazines, and 
books. It was obvious when the Aélanta Constitution, for 
example, did not headline Joe Louis’ victory over Max 
Baer, but did headline his defeat a few months later. 
Upon reflection it seems more than a careless oversight 
that Southern histories, from the grammar grades through 
college, almost without exception make no mention of the 
Negro, beyond his role as a slave, domestic servant, 
casual laborer, or tenant farmer. 

It is obvious, too, when a successful candidate for the 
Governor’s office makes speeches over the state, repeat- 
edly promising “equal educational opportunities to all 
the white children,” or when an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States senate proclaims that he is opposed 
to the Old Age Security legislation “‘because the Negroes 
will receive nearly all of its benefits.”” His successful op- 
ponent as regularly retorted that the Negroes not only 
were not going to get nearly all the benefits but had bet- 
ter look to their lines lest they not even get their share— 
“For,” he assured his hearers, “the Old Age Security will 
be administered by white people.” 

Revealing statements are not limited to the profes- 
sional politicians. Religious and industrial demagogues 
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are equally understood by alert students of Southern 
affairs. The racial arguments set forth a few years ago 
against Methodist unification were singularly uncon- 
vincing; as were also the hasty pleas made, with the com- 
ing of the NRA, by many Southern industrialists and 
Chamber of Commerce secretaries for a substantial 
Southern differential, lest the Negroes lose still more of 
their jobs. The relation between low wages for Negroes 
and low wages for whites was so clear that even the slow 
of mind could see. 

Most revealing of all have been the recent harangues 
of Southern patrioteers. They have tried to make it ap- 
pear that any reasonably liberal person, who believes in 
treating the Negro like a human being, was a paid agent 
of Moscow. In the Atlanta area, for example, they have 
insisted that such national figures as Harold D. Rugg, 
Alfred E. Luccock, and Stuart Chase were dangerous, 
and should not be allowed to speak in the community. 
For proof of how dangerous these people were, they 
turned quickly and solely to Mrs. Dillings’ Red Network 
which includes, along with some communists and 
anarchists, the names of a surprising number of well- 
known and highly respected American citizens. They 
called the local people with whom they disagreed com- 
munists, or Subversive Influences. Tom Linder, secretary 
of agriculture under Governor Talmadge, went so far 
as to accuse the late Clark Howell, well known capitalist 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, of “‘aligning himself with 
communists from Russia and trying to deliver the men 
and women who work on Georgia farms over to these 
reds. . . . ” This same Tom Linder, some months ear- 
lier, had suggested that Georgia could still secede, when 
news came that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had declared the trials of the Scottsboro boys unconstitu- 
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tional because Negroes had been systematically excluded 
from the grand and petty juries of the court which con- 
victed them. Superintendent Sutton, of the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools, past president of the National Educational 
Association, has not escaped being called a communist, 
nor have many of the more alert professors in the local 
colleges and universities, white and Negro. Such pro- 
miscuous assaults leave the student wondering whether 
the accusers are poorly informed, or suffering from some 
Hearstian inspired messianic complex. 

The most flagrant overstatements of all have appeared 
in The Georgia Woman’s World. This sheet tried to con- 
vince its readers that President and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
communists because they were courteous to Negroes. 
Many photographs and articles from Negro papers were 
carried as proof that the President had shaken hands and 
used polite titles in greeting Negroes, or that Mrs. Roose- 
velt had been escorted from the hall of a Negro univer- 
sity to her car by two young Negro cadets. Though this 
was done in an effort to prove that the Roosevelts were 
communists, it often had just the opposite effect, for many 
a loyal Democrat defended his party’s chief. Through its 
pictures and quoted speeches, this paper also advertised 
the fact that Negroes had been placed in responsible 
federal positions. The loyal Democrat again had little 
choice but to defend the President, while liberal South- 
erners saw here additional evidence of the Negro’s capa- 
bilities. Prominent in The Georgia Woman’s World have 
been the contributed columns of Mrs. J. E. Andrews, 
national president of the Woman’s National Association 
for the Preservation of the White Race. “The Georgia 
Woman’s World,” ran her column on February 6, 1936, 
“has been in the lead, waving the Stars and Stripes, and 
fighting for the Preservation of the White race, long be- 
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fore those who are now in the thick of battle dreamed 
such a condition existed.” 

In The Statesman, of which ex-Governor Talmadge is 
associate editor, on December 15, 1936, appeared an edi- 
torial saying, “‘. . . one could never tell much difference 
in the folks who rent land and those who work their own 
land: Both groups (you can’t call them classes) support 
the churches and schools in every community in Georgia. 
When men are selected to serve as county officers or to 
serve on school boards and as officers in churches and 
lodges nobody ever notices whether they rent or own 
land. When young folks have parties, get married, or 
otherwise intermix in social and church affairs, nobody 
draws any line.” But everyone knows the gulf between 
plantation owners and farm tenants. The ex-Governor 
is opposed to the New Deal, and is a large landowner. 

When thoughtful Southerners look at the disharmonies 
between the orthodox racial definitions and the facts be- 
fore them, they become bewildered. Soon they find there 
is no easy way to retain status in a Southern community 
and violate its institutional answers to the race situation. 
They turn here and there for relief; they find little. Their 
confusion is obvious. 

The difficulty does not reside in Southern ideologies. 
The dominant religious organizations proclaim brother- 
hood, but will scarcely tolerate those who would practice 
its own tenets. “For,” says the practical churchman, “‘we 
must not run the risk of dividing our membership.” Some 
of the most pathetic people to be found anywhere are 
those Southerners who have tried to practice what they 
understood the church to teach. Quite commonly, even 
their teachers dismiss them as freaks, cranks, or fanatics. 
The conflict is inevitable, for the church preaches brother- 
hood and practices caste. 
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When the distraught Southerners seek relief in the 
realm of government, they are equally confounded. For 
they find that while the prevailing political theory defi- 
nitely advocates representative government and demo- 
cratic institutions, the dominant political procedure 
maintains effective disfranchisement practices, protects 
lynchers from legal punishment, and perpetrates glaring 
differentials along class and racial lines in the adminis- 
tration of public services. They know how fully the first 
part of the “separate and equal” requirement has been 
met in public education, and how thoroughly the second 
has been disregarded. 

Finding only contradiction and confusion in the realms 
of religion and political economy, the frustrated young 
Southerners may turn to Southern hospitality. They find 
it empty, too. For the claims to excellency in this field are 
essentially negated by the denial of even common cour- 
tesy to the large Negro population. One may see a cul- 
tured white man or woman painfully embarrassed if faced 
with a cultured Negro. The Negro is at once in the ad- 
vantage. He readily uses the normal polite title, and other 
appropriate amenities. Not so with the white. He halts be- 
tween courtesy and status, and may awkwardly address 
the Negro as “professor,” “doctor,” —or “brother.” 
The hospitality of the Southern aristocracy is real, but to 
enjoy it one must be accepted — a member of one of the 
families, a person of position, or an utter and interesting 
stranger, identified with no one of the unacceptable peo- 
ple of the community. This discussion of Southern hos- 
pitality does not include those interests and kindnesses of 
a condescending nature, which are lavished upon serv- 
ants and other low rank persons in the community who 
humbly and graciously stay in their places. 

An increasing number of Southerners are becoming 
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aware of the wide gap between the ideologies which their 
institutions proclaim and the practices which their insti- 
tutions demand. Many of them are dissatisfied; they 
would lessen the gap. They strain toward decency — 
toward a society which would help them practice the 
brotherhood their churches teach; achieve the democratic 
institutions their political theories proclaim; and realize 
the hospitality their region boasts. 

This desire to achieve wholesome race relations is not 
new; it is a development which has been going on for 
decades. Thanks to Gone With the Wind and other drama- 
tizations of Southern scenes, the whole nation is begin- 
ning to understand how the comfortable exploitation of 
the slave was changed into fear and even hate of the 
Negro. The rise of the poorer whites to political power in 
the ’nineties legalized the restrictions which had already 
been placed upon the Negro by intimidation. After white 
supremacy was well established, the bogy of “black 
domination” was still called on to help elect candidates 
and hide issues. 

In the meantime, a growing number of Southerners 
had come to question seriously the good sense of control- 
ling the Negro by keeping him defenseless. This feeling 
was expressed in 1881 in Haygood’s Our Brother in Black: 
His Freedom and His Future, in 1909 in Murphy’s Racial 
Ascendancy, and at more frequent intervals since that time. 

Numerous organized efforts have emerged to help the 
Negro and to improve race relations. First came the estab- 
lishment of private schools and colleges for Negroes. 
Northern churches took the lead, but Southern churches 
have not been wholly negligent. Paine College in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, has stood for half a century as a monu- 
ment to the cooperative efforts of a few white Southern 
Methodists with leaders of the Colored Methodist Episco- 
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pal Church. The educational work for Negroes has ex- 
panded with the years, until first-rate universities, also 
with interracial boards, are developing at Nashville, At- 
lanta, and New Orleans. The quality of work at the pub- 
licly-supported Negro land-grant colleges is steadily 
improving, and the number of public high schools is in- 
creasing. As much attention, however, shall have to be 
given to the “‘equal’”’ as has been given to the “‘separate” 
to make any real impression on the vast work undone in 
Negro education in the South, particularly in the exten- 
sive rural areas. 

Quite early, too, white churches here and there across 
the South began to organize Sunday school classes and 
preaching services for Negroes. Later, day nurseries were 
opened in many cities, and free health and dental clinics 
began to appear. Weak as were many of these enterprises, 
they helped to prepare the way for an appreciation of the 
Negroes’ difficulties. In the last few years a wider interest 
has developed. Southern denominational leaders have 
denounced lynchings, advocated a fairer division of pub- 
lic school funds, and sponsored the study of race relations 
in Sunday school, young people’s organizations, and mis- 
sionary societies. Within the year, the missionary societies 
of several denominations have studied books on the 
Southern race situation. One denomination alone has 
used more than twelve thousand copies of Charles S. 
Johnson’s Preface to Racial Understanding. 

Another approach began with the organization, about 
forty years ago, of the Conference for Education in the 
South. In annual meetings, this organization pointed out 
how the illiteracy of the Negro was retarding the whole 
region. The program of the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, a few years later, presented a slightly more inclu- 
sive approach. Then came the University Race Commis- 
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sion, made up of official representatives of Southern 
universities, which openly condemned lynching, advo- 
cated better Negro education, and encouraged the study 
of race relations in colleges and universities. In 1909 the 
Y. M. C. A. sponsored study groups in race relations 
among white students. 

The Southern Publicity Committee was set up in 1918 
to give stories of Negro achievement to the Southern 
press, to offset the tendency of undue prominence to 
Negro offenders. A few years later the work of this com- 
mittee became a recognized phase of the work of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, called into being 
in 1919 with the rise of racial antagonism incident to the 
return of the Negro soldiers and the natural confusion 
brought about by the War. The method was simple — 
the leaders of the two races were called into conference 
to determine the most constructive means of alleviat- 
ing the trouble at hand; the work later became more 
general, to include various educational programs to cor- 
rect the unwholesome conditions out of which racial 
conflict came. The three most notable of these educa- 
tional programs sponsored by the Commission have been 
centered about the Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching, which made case studies of numerous mob out- 
breaks and publicized the findings; the Conference on 
Education and Race Relations, organized at Peabody 
College in 1931, “to consider the opportunity and obliga- 
tion of Southern educational institutions — colleges and 
public schools — to make a constructive contribution to 
the South’s peculiar problems of race relations;”’ and the 
six-year-old Association of Southern Women for the Pre- 
vention of Lynching, which has secured the signatures of 
more than thirty thousand white women to its Declara- 
tion: ““We declare lynching is an indefensible crime, de- 
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structive of all principles of government, hateful and 
hostile to every ideal of religion and humanity, debasing 
and degrading to every person involved. . . . We pledge 
ourselves to create a new public opinion in the South 
which will not condone for any reason whatever acts of 
mobs or lynchers.”’ The work of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation has borne its greatest fruits in the 
potent help it has elicited from the leaders of established 
Southern agencies, particularly the public school authori- 
ties, church leaders, and social welfare executives. 

The only other interstate organizations in the South 
and essentially of the South with interracial boards are 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, headquartered in 
Memphis; the Southern Sociological Society, organized 
three years ago largely from the Southern membership 
of the American Sociological Society; and the Southern 
Policy Association, set up in 1935 by a staff member of 
the National Policy Association. 

The Southern branches of the National Urban League, 
like the parent body, with headquarters in New York, 
have interracial boards. There are local, state, and re- 
gional units of national organizations which have central 
interracial boards and feature interracial activities in 
local communities; the most important of these are the 
Y. M. C. A., ¥. W. C. A., the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, and National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Local units of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the Cause and Cure of War Conference, and 
the National Religion and Labor Board commonly in- 
clude members of both races. 

The published findings of the Institute on Southern 
Regional Development, June 1936, points out that, “One 
of the most obvious reasons for the social and economic 
retardation of the South is the unwillingness of the white 
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man to face the fact that his own fate and the fate of the 
region as a whole are inseparable from the fate of the 
Negro.” 

Autonomous interracial organizations have emerged 
across the South: state welfare councils, state councils of 
social work, and student conferences. In Atlanta, for ex- 
ample, there are three well-established interracial organ- 
izations — the Social Welfare Council, the Committee on 
Church Cooperation, and the Intercollegiate Council. 
There are many agencies, such as the Family Welfare 
Society, Anti-tuberculosis Association, y. w. c. A., Child 
Welfare Committee, and so on, with advisory Negro or 
interracial committees. 

That the city has had no public interracial lectures in 
several months — except at the Negro colleges and uni- 
versities — and that no Negro speaker participated in the 
recent National Preaching Mission in Atlanta, empha- 
sizes the degree to which the leadership of the white 
community and of the white churches has fallen victim 
to the virus of the alarmists mentioned already. The over- 
whelming endorsement of the New Deal in the recent 
election leaves Atlanta more hopeful, but still floundering 
in the slough of over-caution. 

Through this welter of approaches to race relations 
there runs a definite development. The earliest efforts 
were of an exhortative nature. Next came the stage of 
“doing for” the Negro. Another stage was the collection 
of information about the Negro and about the effects of 
racial discrimination upon the whole civilization. Then 
came the fourth phase of race relations — working to- 
gether for community goals. 

This working together of the whites and Negroes 
strained the orthodox race patterns, but went largely un- 
noticed. When, however, as in Atlanta, a committee or- 
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ganized a lecture series and naturally arranged for non- 
segregated seating, opposition crystallized. Some white 
people who had not been through the earlier stages were 
shocked. In their surprise and frustration they rallied 
around a few bonus-hungry leaders who here found a 
ready opportunity to become heroes in the defense of 
tradition. They set themselves up as censors; liberals were 
anathema. 

Had wrong techniques been used? Do liberal Southern- 
ers know how to launch programs for the improvement of 
race relations? Does the opposition tend to crystallize 
when the interracial leaders get too far ahead of the rank 
and file of the community? What role can we expect the 
federal government to play? What of the future? How 
can race relations be improved in the local community? 
The local community is where public education and other 
public services commonly reflect galling differentials, 
where the claims for impartial justice are left ridiculous 
in the face of unpunished lynchers. 

A high degree of decency in race relations has been 
achieved in the United States Supreme Court, in the dis- 
trict federal courts, in many of the New Deal offices in 
Washington. It has been equally achieved in the words of the 
Constitution of the United States, the programs of many 
state health and education departments, the pronounce- 
ments and social creeds of the leading denominations, the 
platforms of the national political parties, most of the 
sermons in caste-ridden white churches, and in all of the 
charges given by superior court judges to grand juries 
responsible for the indictment of lynchers. The grand 
jurymen hear the stern words, know the demands of the 
community, disband without indicting the generally- 
known offenders and without malice toward the judge. 

The preacher and the political candidate, too, are 
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given full opportunity to make their expected speeches 
about brotherhood and democratic institutions. The 
South is fast becoming accustomed to hearing the words 
of decent race relations. ‘That may represent real progress; 
eighty years ago slavery was defended in deed and word. 
While decent words may not lead to decent deeds, they do 
provide a real source of strength to that small but increas- 
ing number of Southern people, white and Negro, who 
have come to understand and appreciate the inescapable 
interdependencies between the two races in all phases of 
life. 

A few Southerners are beginning to sense that there is a 
future for the Negro in the South in about the same de- 
gree as there is a future for Southern civilization, even 
Western civilization. They see that a philosophy which 
neglects Negroes also neglects white people, while one 
which protects all the white people will also protect the 
Negro. These Southerners who strain toward decency in 
race relations find themselves convinced that the South 
faces a choice: it can set itself seriously to the task of utiliz- 
ing all its human resources, and share in a reasonably 
abundant life; or it can continue to discount great blocks 
of its people, and fall a frustrated and helpless victim of 
its own disharmonies. 

















Profit a Woman 
MILDRED BOIE 


For life my life and I connive: 
I lash my flesh to make it free, 
Put out my eyes that I may see 
And kill my life to keep alive. 


I drug my senses with fresh pain, 

I crowd my mind to empty it, 

Carve up my wants to make them fit, 
And siphon self from every vein. 


Grinding my heart I grind a stone, 
Smother my soul that I may breathe, 
Deny my love and so bequeathe 

Life without love to life alone. 


And life, repaying loyalty, 
Doles out my life blood drop by drop 
To keep me counting, lest I stop 

To ask, what shall it profit me. 








No Money for Music 


MINNA LEDERMAN 


HE AMERICAN COMPOSER, that is the com- 

poser of “‘serious music,” is a Cinderella who never 
shakes off the garments of poverty. With true legendary 
speed he has emerged from obscurity to a recognized 
place of public importance; but though fame may be his 
he cannot, apparently, win fortune. No matter how suc- 
cessful or even fashionable, his music simply will not 
earn him a living. 

Ten or fifteen years ago this indigence was not sur- 
prising. The composer was then still a negligible figure on 
the outskirts of a musical America chiefly intent on cor- 
nering the world market of international virtuosi. 

Today however the composer is hailed as the hope of 
the future. It is generally conceded that before coming of 
musical age this country, like all others, needs men who 
can write symphonies, choruses, quartets, trios, operas— 
American music in the grand manner. Important founda- 
tions now grant annual fellowships to aspiring young 
composers; distinguished conductors spice their classic 
repertoires with new music by young Americans; there is 
hardly a symphonic body, opera company, festival group, 
college or music club of any standing in the country 
which plans a season without works by living Americans. 

The stage is thus set for the advent of a native genius— 
but no provision has been made for his bread and butter. 

Indeed although “music money” is nowhere more 
plentiful, America, it seems, has no money at all for music 
in the strictest sense of the word, which is the score that 
the composer writes. 

Take for example an organization such as the Philhar- 
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monic-Symphony Society. From the fall of 1930 to that 
of 1932, the peak period of national musical outlay, it 
spent nearly two million dollars, or a little more than 
nine hundred thousand dollars a season. 

For all the music supplied by composers, not only 
Americans but Europeans (Strauss, Stravinsky, Ravel, 
Schoenberg, De Falla, Respighi) the Philharmonic paid 
out annually only thirty-five hundred dollars, which is a 
little less than two-fifths of one per cent of the enormous 
total. 

A few details of this budget will make the picture 
clearer. The conductors, it seems, received each season 
two hundred thousand dollars, the orchestra three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand (which was divided 
among one hundred and ten men), the landlord seventy- 
five thousand, the management forty thousand, while 
five thousand was paid for advertising and the same 
amount for program printing. Or, figuring the cost per 
concert, the conductor’s fee, varying according to his emi- 
nence, ranged from two thousand down to five hundred 
dollars, the orchestra’s was a little over three thousand, 
the rent came to six hundred, the management charged 
about three hundred and thirty-five and advertising and 
programs each cost about forty-one dollars. 

Whereas the royalties for music averaged twenty-nine 
dollars a concert—less than the cost of any service con- 
tributing to the production. Since royalties go first to 
publishers who generally deduct more than half the sum 
collected, the men who wrote the music averaged be- 
tween ten to fifteen dollars for a performance whose cost 
was about seventy-five hundred dollars. 

However, the Philharmonic is one of the three most 
generous of more than three hundred large and small 
symphonic organizations in America. For everything, 
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from union electricians to conductors, it pays the highest 
prices and it is fair to assume that it does the same for 
composers. This budget is significant exactly because it is 
archetypal. The operatic field repeats the royalty condi- 
tions in the symphonic, while payments to composers 
from concert-giving virtuosi — pianists, singers, violinists 
— are, with the exception of fees for music by a few well 
represented Europeans, almost unknown. 

In America royalties are not a legitimately recognized 
item of musical budgets. They are lumped under “extras” 
to be doled out when unavoidable and otherwise com- 
pletely disregarded. 

So the composer becomes, in effect, the victim of a con- 
sistent if not deliberate war of attrition. 

This is because America alone, of all the countries in 
the world, stubbornly cherishes the tradition that music 
should be free. And most of the music heard in our con- 
cert halls and opera is free, for it is the music of the past. 
What is more, it has always been free. Bach received not a 
penny for the St. Matthew’s Passion; Haydn exchanged a 
famous quartet for a razor and discharged a small debt 
with an opera; some of Schubert’s best songs were given 
away at twenty cents each; Beethoven lived largely on 
gifts from the Viennese nobility to whom he dedicated 
his works. 

But these are classic illustrations of another day. Eu- 
rope’s conscience came alive to the composer early in the 
nineteenth century and one after another the civilized 
nations extended to him the protection of copyright. 
Their purpose was to assure him during his lifetime, and 
his heirs for some years afterwards, an income not only 
from the sale but from every performance of every work 
— in other words, payment for his product. 

These laws were made effective by powerful groups of 
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composers and publishers which sprang up everywhere, 
after the model of the pioneer French Société des Auteurs, 
Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique, now nearly a hundred 
years old. Supported by their governments they levy 
taxes on all performances of music so that no copyright 
work, the briefest song or longest opera, may be publicly 
presented unless a portion of the receipts, often as much 
as ten per cent, is impounded at the box office for royalty 
payments. 

The European system has enabled men like Ravel, 
Milhaud, Stravinsky, Honegger, Auric, to extract a 
livelihood from music which is not popular in our sense; 
Prokofiev to draw agreeable royalties in Western coun- 
tries as well as in Russia (which adequately supports a 
whole school of composers); Weinberger of Schwanda 
fame and Krenek of Jonny spielt auf to build up modest 
fortunes in pre-Hitler Germany and Richard Strauss to 
enjoy a long career of luxury. 

In America today these men might win reputation but 
never even the humblest living from their music. 

This was the last country in the world to concede copy- 
right protection to composers and it was not until the 
decision of Supreme Court Justice Holmes in 1917 that 
their status was finally determined. As yet we have de- 
veloped no all inclusive organizations to protect them. 
The American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, so famous for its remarkable legal victories in de- 
fense of performing rights, is, as will be explained later, 
chiefly the guardian of popular song and dance numbers. 
In relation to serious music the law today is still more 
respected in the letter than in the spirit. 

All over the world musical America is notorious for 
close bargaining tactics which seriously depress the mar- 
ket even for famous Europeans. We are not a member of 
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the International Copyright Union. Reciprocal agree- 
ments with foreign countries are comparatively recent. 
Piracy of music, so shamefully practiced during and after 
the lifetime of Gilbert and Sullivan, is not entirely a sin of 
the past. Only a few years ago the agents of Richard 
Strauss were compelled to threaten law suits against some 
of this country’s most respectable organizations before 
collecting royalties on certain well known scores, Helden- 
leben, Karathustra, Don Quixote. The most flagrant opposi- 
tion to royalties comes, of course, from the commercial 
institutions best equipped to pay them — the broadcast- 
ing companies which engage in perennial battles against 
not only the practice but the principle of fee collection. 

American royalties are so low that sometimes they defy 
division into the requisite fractions for the composer, his 
publisher, and, if he is a European, the local agent. Fol- 
lowing are some notable examples of fees* paid by lead- 
ing American symphony orchestras: 


Ravel, Bolero $20.00 
Strauss, Rosenkavalter Waltz $25 .00 
Strauss, Salome-Tanz $50.00 
Mahler, Second Symphony $20 .00 
Respighi, Pines of Rome $35 .00 
Stravinsky, Fire-Works $20.00 
Malipiero, Pause del Silenzio $12.50 


Of all the composers, the American gets the least con- 
sideration. On rare occasions his fee may be twenty-five 
dollars, sometimes even fifty. Conductor Stokowski made 
sensational history a few seasons ago when, for an all- 
American broadcast, he won a small royalty for each of 
the half dozen composers on the program. The general 
custom is to pay nothing at all. 

Let us take four of the best known musicians in the 


* These are royalties for single performances of orchestral versions. 
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country — Ernest Bloch, John Alden Carpenter, Deems 
Taylor, Louis Gruenberg. Theirs are household names in 
the world of contemporary music; their new works find 
immediate performance by leading organizations all over 
America. And yet none has ever earned over a few hun- 
dred dollars a year from royalties. Today, after an un- 
happy career of administrative work in music schools, 
one of them lives on the income of a trust fund raised by 
friends; another pursues a family business far removed 
from music; a third writes magazine articles and is a 
radio consultant, and the last teaches in a mid-western 
institution. 

In certain hard-boiled music-business circles there 
persists an old maxim that American composers will 
make money if and when the public packs the house for 
them. 

But during recent seasons two works by Americans 
have sold out the Metropolitan, Emperor Jones by Louis 
Gruenberg and Peter Ibbetson by Deems Taylor. And yet, 
though a full house at the Metropolitan Opera even to- 
day means fifteen thousand dollars at the box office, the 
Company has still to pay more than two hundred dollars 
a night in royalties to an American composer. Contrast 
this with the twelve hundred dollars which a dramatist 
would clear on box-office receipts of fifteen thousand, ac- 
cording to the minimum rates established in the theatri- 
cal field. Authors and composers of musical comedy re- 
ceive even greater sums. 

Since he must share his possible two hundred dollars 
not only with his publishers but usually with a librettist, 
the composer pockets about sixty dollars a performance, 
perhaps five hundred a season, for bringing a smash hit to 
the richest opera house in the world. 

A few years ago even Toscanini, despite his well known 
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prejudice against new music, was persuaded to introduce 
the work of two young Americans. But for these pre- 
mieres the composers did not receive a cent in royalties 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 

Henry Gilbert, one of the best known musicians of the 
immediately preceding decades, once ruefully congratu- 
lated a young composer who, at conductor Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s suggestion, both demanded and won a royalty. 
To Mr. Gilbert this seemed nothing short of a miracle; 
since, as he explained, until the Metropolitan gave him a 
small fee for his ballet, The Place Congo, he had never 
earned a penny in royalties, though his music was repre- 
sented on the programs of all the important institutions 
in the country. 

For perpetuating this system, established when he was 
something of an extra-legal, musical freak, the composer 
is himself somewhat to blame. Though his music now 
commands a rising market, he is still, quite naturally per- 
haps, the victim of a complex of fears. 

When a performer—conductor, virtuoso or ensemble— 
wants the work of a living composer, the representing 
management proceeds to buy or rent his music from the 
publisher, or the American agent. Scores for large works 
such as operas or symphonies are now seldom sold out- 
right; instead there is a rental charge covering a limited 
period of use. For the larger works a performance fee is 
demanded, practically never for songs or single instru- 
mental pieces, unless the rights are for European music 
held by certain militant agents. 

If the management balks at paying this fee, the pub- 
lisher, or the agent, may refuse to sell or rent the music. 
In the case of works by Europeans such refusals are as a 
rule genuine. But since the American reluctance to part 
with royalties is well known, the charges, as already 
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noted, are generally not high enough to be forbidding. 
Radio companies however have frequently refused to 
perform European works on which royalties were asked. 
There is a well authenticated story that Mr. Stokowski 
offered to share his own fee in order to include the music 
of a famous Austrian on one of his broadcasts. 

But if the music is by an American, the publisher’s re- 
fusal will not be final. Instead he refers the transaction 
back to the composer, usually with the advice to make a 
present of the performance to the artist. 

Moreover if the new work is an opera or symphony, 
it is probably still unpublished when the conductor 
comes calling, for the cost of publication is so high that 
few commercial houses will risk bringing out an unper- 
formed American score in extended form. 

The composer, under the artist’s eloquent persuasions, 
is more than likely to yield his work gratis. He is even 
ready, in order to insure the performance, to dig two 
hundred dollars out of his own pocket so that the parts 
may be copied from his manuscript for the use of the 
orchestra. 

He makes this gesture for a number of reasons which at 
first glance seem practical. The conductor generally reit- 
erates, what the composer already knows to be true, that 
the Board of Directors or Trustees has allotted no re- 
sources for such purchases. Directors are indeed notori- 
ously conservative. Then there is the usual threatening 
implication that a piece from the established repertoire 
may be substituted free of copyright. Last and most im- 
portant the composer expects the performance to bring 
him before the public and so perhaps open the way to 
fame and fortune. It is this mirage of “advertising” 
which effectively blocks the economic progress of the 
American composer. A number of well known men have 
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enjoyed such free publicity for nearly all their works and 
today they are just as poor as before their first premiere. 

Virtuosi appearing with symphonic organizations of 
course cash in on the acquired prestige. It is obviously 
profitable for Lily Pons and Lawrence Tibbet to sing for 
comparatively small sums at the Metropolitan, in order 
to harvest the resulting crop of concert, radio, and mo- 
tion picture contracts. Even the scene designer may ad- 
vantageously lower his prices to this house; later come the 
lucrative Broadway productions. 

But how does it benefit the composer to “appear” at 
Carnegie or the Metropolitan? Who will offer him a con- 
tract? The radio has little use for new music and is firmly 
opposed to paying for it, while Hollywood still turns out 
scores chiefly by a system of mass raiding on the classics. 
All that the composer can do is go on, like Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler during his long, distinguished and quite un- 
profitable career, faithfully supplying the symphony or- 
chestras with his music. 

There is, however, a remedy for the composers’ ills, 
and it is apparently growing obvious even to the most 
intimidated. That is, to organize in the manner of the 
European societies, or of America’s own Dramatists’ 
Guild. Only together can composers insist on royalties 
and set up the machinery to collect them. Threats of 
substitutions are weak in the face of united action; with 
the growing public interest in American music, a general 
boycott by orchestras, opera houses, virtuosi, clubs, col- 
leges is out of the question. 

Mention of organization brings to mind the powerful 
ASCAP. Presumably an all embracing body, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers is, as a 
matter of practice, restricted in its field of activity. Com- 
posers of “‘serious music” — that is the highly selected 
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few who are privileged to be members — receive no pro- 
tection on the major body of their works, for Ascap’s do- 
main does not extend to “grand rights.” In America 
“petit” rights actually cover music heard in movie 
houses, restaurants, night clubs, broadcasting studios, 
and similar locales of popular entertainments. These 
places are licensed by ascap. Performance in concert 
halls, and opera houses, even on musical comedy stages, 
puts music in the grand rights category. These places 
are not licensed by ascap. And though several authors of 
what ASCAP so originally terms “standard works” — 
Ernest Bloch, Deems Taylor, for instance — receive each 
year a comparatively small sum for certain minor pieces 
which find their way into the licensed places, their larger 
works, and all those by non-members of AscaP, go un- 
protected. 

What the composers of serious or “grand rights” music 
need, therefore, is a society which will facilitate the col- 
lection of royalties all along the line of their major opera- 
tions, from the performance of a small song to the broad- 
cast of an opera. * 

For such an organization there are many important 
functions, but no activity more imperative than a cam- 
paign of public education. 

Standing on a Broadway corner in 1914, Victor Her- 
bert heard the strains of an unauthorized performance of 
his Sweethearts coming from Shanley’s restaurant. Shortly 
afterwards he proceeded to organize ascap. And that so- 
ciety ever since has relentlessly dramatized the struggle of 
the writer of popular songs and dances against the com- 

* Last May a new group was launched in New York — the American Grand 
Rights’ Association, but until the sponsors, membership and plans are more 
clearly visible, any judgment would be premature. So far its chief contribution 


has been the title which, in the current American confusion regarding rights and 
groups of composers, may prove to be at least definitive. 
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mercial music profiteers, both winning and retaining 
general public sympathy for his cause. 

What, therefore, is to prevent the Messrs. Gruenberg, 
Taylor, Bloch, Carpenter, Hadley, Copland, Hanson, 
Sessions, Thomson, Whithorne, and their gifted confréres 
from acquainting the subscribers of symphony and opera 
companies with a system that compels them to give away 
their work for little or nothing? The audience of concert 
and opera patrons is the major financial support of music 
in this country. It is their will, once aroused and made 
articulate, which finally prevails — as in the recent suc- 
cessful public protest against the directors’ choice of con- 
ductor for a leading Eastern orchestra. These patrons, on 
the whole, take music for granted; but their indifference 
is due less to conviction than to unawareness. 

To justify royalty evasions, managerial apologists are 
in the habit of emphasizing the annual deficits incurred 
by symphony and opera companies. However no one has 
yet ventured to suggest that, as a similar consequence, the 
conductors, drummers, stage hands, or any of the innu- 
merable assistants who bring off a performance, should 
donate their services, and take the “good of music” or 
mere réclame for reward. Whether operating losses are 
made up by some Maecenas or, as more recently, by pub- 
lic underwriting, the legitimate expenses of production 
are always paid. 

Surely no informed public will agree that composers 
alone must be exceptions to this rule. More than anything 
else audience pressure on the producers of concerts, 
operas and festivals will expedite the recognition of the 
cost of music itself as a standard item in all music produc- 
tion budgets. 

Raising the royalty level is not the only way to im- 
prove this situation. A society of composers may properly 
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urge that paid orders be given for new music. Commis- 
sioning music is a time honored custom, associated with 
the birth of some of the world’s greatest works. It is as 
logical as ordering murals from painters. And in Europe 
not only symphony orchestras and opera houses but fa- 
mous virtuosi place orders for music with contemporary 
composers. Whereas in America it is chiefly a patron like 
Mrs. Sprague Coolidge or an avant-garde society like the 
League of Composers that gives commissions. Though 
recently, and most surprisingly, the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company has extended six such orders to well 
known living American composers. 

There are several conductors in this country who pre- 
sent the premieres of practically all the new works that 
certain composers write. But they do not command funds 
to translate these “‘gentleman’s agreements” into paid 
orders. A society of composers however might well enlist 
public support to persuade orchestra and opera com- 
panies that a ‘ew thousand dollars be earmarked annu- 
ally out of the many hundred thousands in their budgets, 
for such commissions, to the general benefit of music in 
America. 

No situation provides a greater contrast to the com- 
poser’s than does the playwright’s. Fame in the theater 
brings him security. Advance royalties buy the options on 
his work, and fortune follows on success. Is it merely 
coincidence that the American theater, now graced by 
writers of international reputation, has flourished with 
the growth of protection extended to playwrights? 

The lesson for American music is obvious. In the past 
men often faced starvation to compose; today the idea is 
less appealing. When other artists prosper easily, even 
composers prefer to live. Some in time may master Holly- 
wood’s technic, go west and make a killing on the sound 
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tracks of the movies; the recent engagements of Jannsen 
and Antheil are straws in the wind. The majority, how- 
ever, cannot take this road. They must give their larger 
energies to the routine of bread-winning, only their lei- 
sure to the making of music. And until the American 
composer wins recognition in the fullest degree he is con- 
demned to semi-frustration, while our concert halls and 
opera houses continue to celebrate chiefly the art of other 
times and other places. 





The Insistent Past 


GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


N LONDON, last June, there was a congress of the 
International Association of Writers for the Defense 
of Culture. Delegations came from all over Europe, some 
of them, of course, being delegations of exiles; and to- 
gether they discussed the creation of a new Encyclopae- 
dia, which should body forth for the future its cultural 
inheritance. When it came to defining “cultural inherit- 
ance,” the writers were not altogether agreed; and it re- 
mained for that great French novelist, André Malraux, 
to pronounce what the assembled delegates appeared to 
consider the final word. A cultural inheritance, he said, 
does not consist in works which men must respect, but in 
works which can help men to live: and if, as he believed, 
the law of a heritage rested on the will to transform the 
present, then it was the artist’s duty to uphold or to re- 
create, not permanent particular values (on which fas- 
cism bases its cultural heritage) but dialectical and hu- 
manist values. Whether this definition is sound or not, it 
is full of interest, and was worth a Congress. 

No American delegation attended this Congress. To be 
sure, the Encyclopaedia is still a dream, and who knows 
if there will ever be time, let alone money, to bring it to a 
reality? To be sure, an American publisher has come 
forward with an offer to print it, when, as, and if it ap- 
pears: but the entrance of the American entrepreneur into 
the affairs of Europe no longer surprises us. What might 
surprise us is the fact that no group of American writers 
should have assisted at the birth of such an international 
scheme. Is not America inextricably involved in the fate 
of western culture? 
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Well, yes and no. If culture can be defined as that con- 
tinual confronting of the present with the past which en- 
ables the present to transform itself, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the American past is very remote from that of 
Europe, and that American culture should first look to its 
own — not to achieve self-sufficiency but to achieve self- 
consciousness. And the American past is a curious area 
which, though carefully and scientifically mapped, is no 
more than sparsely inhabited. Unlike the past of Europe, 
which is so cluttered with notable personages and so 
thronged with monuments and trophies that only a few 
people can hope to find their way through, it has not 
reached that stage which requires a new Encyclopaedia 
for a guide book. 

The past has many shapes, but finds its most immedi- 
ate expression in terms of history. And in these hurrying 
times, it seems, the history of a comparatively young 
country cannot afford to wait through the long centuries 
until it is at last deeply embedded in the collective mem- 
ory, and impregnates the very air which its inheritors 
breathe. But can it come alive in any other way? 

Is there a way of making history palatable to the enor- 
mous reading public which exists today? Could history, 
perhaps, be turned more and more into literature? Your 
historical expert, without whose devoted and largely un- 
recognized labors no formal history would be possible, 
naturally regards such a proposition with alarm. He ad- 
mires literature, but he does not want it to invade his 
field; he knows that it can play singular tricks with facts, 
that it is artful, that it is artistic. Mention the name of 
Lytton Strachey and, even though your expert is dis- 
posed to praise, he cannot help lifting the eyebrow. Oh 
yes, he may say, Strachey could write. Yes, indeed, he did 
begin to order the frightful prolixity of Victorian history 
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at a very opportune time. But he was not properly in- 
formed, nor could he sacrifice wit to truth. And to cap 
these criticisms he will perhaps hurl a pair of quotations 
at you: 
Dr. Arnold was, as he constantly declared, a Liberal. In his 
opinion, by the very constitution of human nature, the princi- 
ples of progress and reform had been those of wisdom and jus- 
tice in every age of the world — except one: that which pre- 
ceded the fall of man from Paradise. Had he lived then, Dr. 
Arnold would have been a Conservative. 


And this: 


Florence Nightingale’s conception of God was certainly not 
orthodox. She felt towards Him as she might have felt towards 
a glorified sanitary engineer; and in some of her speculations 
seems hardly to distinguish between the Deity and the Drains. 


These are witty remarks, he will say, but are they true? 
Are they history? Don’t they take unjustifiable liberties 
with Dr. Arnold and Miss Nightingale? Unfortunately 
most of the literary world today agrees with this verdict. 
And yet I believe that the discredited Strachey was on 
the right track. True, he did not conceive it his duty to 
unearth the economic motive, and I do not think that 
popular history can any longer evade that responsibility. 
But is it possible for such writing to aim — as Strachey 
aimed — at conferring upon fact the reality of fiction? 
Can the economic motive be on friendly terms with the 
psychological motive? 

I do not see why not. I believe that the American past 
could be given an enormous vitality by a body of histori- 
cal writing which — while not dishonest or irreverent as 
regards the sanctity of fact — tended to look upon the 
past as a tale of which the plot had already been dictated, 
but which had still to be provided with character and 
color. Such a tradition would be essentially “popular:” 
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relying more upon an artistic than a scientific integrity, 
selecting, condensing, omitting, in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner, it would not attempt to compete with the close 
world of scholarship. History of this sort has, of course, 
already been written; and some valuable American 
pieces have been taken out of the basement, and dis- 
played in a bright, brief light where the public could look 
at them. Scholarship does not approve of persons who, 
lacking the proper credentials, dare to enter the basement 
for such purposes. But what has been done, can be done 
again. 

It might be interesting to take a little group of books, 
ones that have been recently published and are ready to 
hand, and attempt to discover, by a process of shifting 
and elimination, what sort of approach is being made to- 
day towards the American past, and whether that ap- 
proach is either vital or new. 

First the historians. Here are two books on Thomas 
Jefferson — The Living Fefferson, by James Truslow 
Adams, and jefferson In Power, by Claude G. Bowers. 
Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Bowers write popular history, 
in the sense that their books enjoy the assistance of ad- 
vertising, publicity, and prominent place in the literary 
reviews. Both have attempted to make history more ac- 
cessible and more palatable, and it would be unjust not 
to agree that in this respect each has done his bit. But let 
us see what they have done with that greatest of Ameri- 
can enigmas, Thomas Jefferson. 

To my mind, the most significant thing in Mr. Adams’ 
book is a statement to which he has committed himself in 
the last chapter. Whether this last chapter, an extramural 
attack on President Roosevelt, is or is not good taste or 
good artistry, need not concern us. What concerns us is 
his strange misconception of the function of history. “‘Is 
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Jefferson,” he asks at the beginning of his attack on Mr. 
Roosevelt, “‘to be abandoned, and are we to replace him 

. with a Hamilton?” A politician might ask this ques- 
tion, a pamphleteer might ask it, but not an historian. It 
is a curious and lethal reasoning which implies that Mr. 
Roosevelt, having abandoned his platform promises of 
*thirty-two, has also “abandoned” Thomas Jefferson. A 
great man, who lived in different economic circumstances 
and has long been dead, makes — pace the Jeffersonian 
Democrats — no such claim on the present. History, cul- 
ture itself, make no such claim. When the hand of the 
dead reaches out and grasps the policies of the living, the 
living are turned into ghosts: witness the fate of Napoleon 
III; or of those modern unfortunates who, under the 
fascist dispensations, are compelled to relive a vanished 
past. 

What is alive in the past is that element in it which en- 
ables us to surpass ourselves, and here the duty of the 
popular historian seems clear enough. He will not pre- 
tend that the past can dictate to the present; but he will 
maintain that it can invigorate the present, enable it to 
transform itself. The importance of Thomas Jefferson to 
this present time can hardly lie in the economies or the 
economics of Jefferson, but in his character, and in the 
effort of that character to impose itself upon a certain set 
of circumstances. The circumstances are transitory, the 
effort is universal. “Not permanent and particular 
values, but dialectical and humanist values.” M. Mal- 
raux is right. It is the soul of Jefferson that counts. 

In spite of its many virtues, there is one thing wrong 
with The Living Jefferson: Jefferson does not come alive in 
it. The essence of that great man, perhaps the greatest 
man who ever came to the White House, has eluded the 
grasp of Mr. Adams. Perhaps Mr. Adams was not inter- 
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ested in the soul, that is, the psychology, of his hero. 
Jefferson, indeed, does not always answer to the claims of 
Jeffersonian Democrats, even when they are historians. 
There was a conflict between his ideals and his practices, 
and this conflict was at times so enigmatic, not to say 
anarchical, that almost any political thinker can claim 
him for his own. It is, to my mind, from this point that 
your popular historian should proceed, in order to draw 
a picture which would disturb and perhaps illumine the 
reader’s mind. Mr. Adams, under the spell of politics, 
ends by drawing an opposite picture, a picture of the 
dead Jefferson. For when an attempt is made to make the 
great dead dictate to us, we suddenly realize that they 
are dead. 

Mr. Bowers’ Jefferson in Power is a far more lively book 
than The Living Jefferson, but he, too, is not clear of poli- 
tics. True, he does not hold Jefferson up as a proof of the 
iniquities of F. D. Roosevelt, but as a good Democrat he 
feels obliged to defend his hero at every point. Now if 
you set out to prove that a great man is great, he gener- 
ally ends by becoming unreal. When you close this book, 
as when you close Mr. Adams’ book, Jefferson no longer 
interests you, but you feel a growing interest in Alexander 
Hamilton. This is ironical, but it is a consequence of the 
writers’ method. Both are just men and both, though 
justly opposed to the policies of Alexander Hamilton, 
accord his personality a reluctant admiration. And noth- 
ing is so potent as a reluctant admiration. If only they 
had approached the character of Jefferson in as critical 
a spirit; deplored his mistakes, set forth his inconsisten- 
cies, detected the mysterious conflicts in his complicated 
soul, admitted that the man whom they so genuinely 
love was none the less far from perfect; and then, ulti- 
mately, with an almost unwilling gesture, shown how the 
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great man was great! Indeed, the admiration and the 
criticism would have grown up together, and we should 
have had the living Jefferson — an enigma, if you like — 
but a vital and invigorating enigma. 

It is impossible in literature, unless one is a genius, to 
do justice to a man whom one altogether admires, or 
feels compelled to admire. Nothing is so difficult to com- 
municate as the unqualified. The greatest fault of Anglo- 
Saxon biography has been its tendency to lapse into 
eulogy. The Victorians, in particular, thought it seemly 
to raise mausoleums both in stone and in print, and their 
influence is still upon us. The Bloomsbury school tried to 
break away, and went too far in the opposite direction. 
But it was the right direction, and it is unfortunate that 
the subsequent and not unjustified attacks upon what 
was known as “debunking” (what a muddy word for the 
exquisite malice of Strachey!) should have made biogra- 
phy turn back into the paths of caution and the paths of 
praise. Biography is one of the surest ways of bringing the 
past to life, but it is always in danger of two enemies: 
eulogy; and verbosity — or the inability to discard and 
condense and arrange facts. 

Alan Nevins’ Hamilton Fish is, of course, not a biograph- 
ical work, but an inner history of the Grant administra- 
tion; and as such it is filled with small details which the 
biographer would omit. None the less, it is intended “for 
the general reader and the ordinary student;” and the 
general reader will certainly find it another mausoleum, 
not too well built, or built in too much of a hurry. The 
cold shadow of eulogy presided over its beginnings. 
What a relief it would have been if Mr. Nevins had re- 
marked at the outset, “The early life of Hamilton Fish 
was extremely dull and just a little deplorable,” and 
then refrained from writing his first seventy-five pages. 
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That would have done Mr. Fish no disservice, for in 
those early pages Mr. Nevins succeeds only in drawing 
the picture of a frozen and aspiring prig, whom for some 
unaccountable reason he seems to admire. Was Hamilton 
Fish really as bad as that? Whether he was or not, the 
picture remains; and the suave and upright diplomat, 
who might have struggled into life in the later pages, has 
been condemned from the start in the reader’s mind. 
And the eulogy continues. That Fish’s occupancy of the 
Secretaryship of State is the one consistently decent fea- 
ture in the Grant administration, nobody can deny. But, 
lost and starving in an endless labyrinth of facts and 
phrases, of cautious and continual praise, the soul of Fish 
is at last dispersed as though it were a puff of air. The 
ordinary student may, possibly, revel in this book; but 
not “the general reader” to whom Mr. Nevins also ad- 
dresses himself. The general reader will retain with 
difficulty only the memory of some small and scandalous 
figures, and of the few pregnant sentences with which Mr. 
Nevins sums up the character of Grant. 

It is, of course, very unfair to condemn an author be- 
cause he does not answer to one’s own predilections. I do 
not find much to praise in the work of the three writers I 
have just mentioned because I am looking for something 
else, something which, I think, all three of them would 
sincerely condemn. The kiad of popular history which I 
have in mind would try to achieve its end through attack 
rather than defense or eulogy; the reality it aims at would, 
with due concern for fact, also be an inventive reality; it 
would attempt to make a happy marriage between the 
economic and the psychological motive. An historian, 
writing on these terms, might well be arrogant, doctri- 
naire, even irresponsible at times: but at his worst, he 
would write living history. W. E. Woodward’s A New 
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American History, though it does not pretend to be more 
than a précis, and though it is not too well proportioned at 
that, is much more in what I conceive to be the spirit of 
the times than the work of Messrs. Adams, Bowers, and 
Nevins. 

Doesn’t the spirit of our times express itself in a tend- 
ency to question and to protest? Ever since those fateful 
*seventies when the structure of western capitalism ex- 
perienced what economists call a “‘contraction,” and we 
might call a preliminary cracking, the tendency has 
grown and spread. Then, to be sure, the inhabitants of 
that structure, after scurrying to and fro in natural 
consternation, settled down again to their usual diver- 
sions of business and sex. But the question and the pro- 
test remained. And today, underlined by one world war 
and enlarged by the imminence of another, they do not 
permit us much rest. The past grows insistent; we feel a 
necessity to re-examine it in the light of what we know; 
to re-define its meaning; to descend into that cluttered 
basement and drag its precious objects out of the hands of 
their careful custodians and into the hard and exciting 
light of day. 

The past is insistent. There is, to put it romantically, a 
whisper in the basement, as though the objects them- 
selves were more than willing to be carried upstairs, even 
though they must be placed by amateurs in a garish and 
inhospitable light, and endure the gaze of an audience 
which does not altogether understand them. It is not 
only the historian to whom they call, but any artist in 
words. 

The American past is unique because it is the past of a 
country which came into power just as Europe was be- 
ginning to look worn and effete. The American artist re- 
gards it not merely sceptically, because he is modern, but 
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romantically, because he is proud of it and feels that it is 
still largely undiscovered. It stands aloof from the rest of 
the world, and he experiences a desire to shape it in its 
unique image. This attitude, at once sceptical and ro- 
mantic, found its first tentative expression, I should say, 
in the realism of Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, written in the ’nineties by a man who had been born 
after the Civil war which he describes. It has been grow- 
ing ever since; though the American novel, preoccupied 
with its revolt against the puritan and the genteel tradi- 
tions, has not had much time to spare on an examination 
of the American past. 

Perhaps it never will have much time to spare. The 
immediate scene, enormous and materialistic, challenges 
the artist to bend it to his will. And yet one cannot help 
feeling that there exists, among the younger generation of 
American writers, an increasing preoccupation with the 
scenes of history. This is partly the effect of pride, and 
partly the effect of uneasiness in the face of a threatened 
world collapse, and partly the effect of the tendency to 
question and the tendency to protest. Even so allegorical 
a book as Caleb Catlum’s America could not have been 
written ten years ago. 

Caleb Catlum’s America, in so far as it recalls the great 
legends of the western frontier, is not particularly success- 
ful. Figures like Davy Crockett grew slowly up from the 
exuberance and the fear of the early pioneers: exuberance 
at possessing the wide earth; fear of anarchy, fear of 
death. Caleb Catlum cannot attain their enormous and 
protective power. He is sophisticated, and therefore 
tends to climb into allegory. But the allegory is alive. 
Caleb, the semi-divine embodiment of the ordinary 
American, is, in his immortal passage through American 
history, constantly worsted by the Traders, and eventu- 
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ally driven into exile. Yes, the allegory is alive; but for all 
its robustness and geniality, the story grows tedious to- 
wards the end and indiscriminate, treating the great fig- 
ures of American history with a congratulatory tender- 
ness which slowly turns from the subtle to the smug. Oh 
dear, you begin to think, is Caleb Catlum after all only a 
Babbitt? Well, not quite that: but after you have finished 
this book you begin to find the worst side of Catlum com- 
ing out in all sorts of unsuspected places. For instance, in 
Carl Carmer’s Listen For A Lonesome Drum, in which the 
present and the past of New York state meet and mingle 
along the borders of fable. Mr. Carmer is a writer of con- 
siderable ability, impressing upon his prose the forms of a 
winning personality; but he is a perfectionist at heart, 
looking with a misted pertinacity always on the bright 
side of things: so that his book leaves you with the hazy 
impression that you have been reading something be- 
tween a piece of publicity and a vivid and circumstantial 
dream. 

For evidence of the insistent past, you must look to the 
contemporary novelists. And the path which leads to 
them, leads first through the leafy vistas of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The Flowering of New England. This is an extraor- 
dinary book because, in spite of its scholarship, in spite of 
its accuracy, in spite of the fact that it is populated 
throughout with strictly historical figures, it reads 
throughout almost like a romantic poem. Mr. Brooks 
must certainly be numbered among the literary prophets, 
his voice has found its way into even the most reluctant 
ears; but his book proves, if proof were needed, that to 
bestow upon fact the reality of fiction is by no means a 
new-fangled trick. As he manifests himself in The Flower- 
ing Of New England, he is not a modern writer. He lies 
under the enchantment of the past. He is not sceptical, 
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nor does he attack; there is nothing insistent in the pages 
of his book. On the contrary, it is a dreamy book, and 
some of its most splendid passages lead us into a world 
which is little short of Elysian. Could New England, be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1865, really have experienced 
such a renaissance? It is useless to ask such questions of 
Mr. Brooks. “If the days and the nights were such that he 
greeted them with joy, if life emitted a fragrance like 
herbs and flowers, if it was more elastic and more starry, 
that was his success and all he asked for.”’ That is Thor- 
eau. “His mind was like a music-box, charged with all 
the poetry of the world.” That is Longfellow. “Occasion- 
ally she had prayed to Bacchus for a bunch of grapes 
. . . No one had such hair as hers, dressed with a tropi- 
cal flower, such wild, strange, lively ways, such flashes of 
the eye.” That, if you please, is Margaret Fuller. Ques- 
tions only break the spell and achieve nothing. Accept his 
flowery world, which seems always at the spring; accept 
his neo-Florentine young men, chasing the delicate truth 
where shadows “‘dance on the white pilasters of the class- 
room;” accept the candor of Alcott along with the cob- 
webs of Salem. Does it matter that Mr. Brooks has crept 
so close into the very imagination of his writers that Haw- 
thorne, for instance, reads like a character out of Haw- 
thorne and Emerson is the apotheosis of one of his own 
essays? Perhaps there never was quite such a New Eng- 
land, nor such New Englanders; yet the book, as history, 
is alive. 

Its weakness lies in the fact that its effect is rather 
nostalgic than vigorous. Its accent is on the past. Is there 
possibly any connection between such writing and that of 
younger artists who write of the past with the accent on 
the future? And are there such young writers? You might 
almost find one in MacKinlay Kantor. His Arouse And 
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Beware, to be sure, is not nearly so impressive a novel as 
his Long Remember was: it is uncertainly written, and is 
capable of such purple stuff as “‘ancient, outdoor dusks 
made thunderous with the lions.” It tells how two Yan- 
kees escape from their fearful prison in Richmond, and 
wander with a woman companion through the swamps 
and woods of Virginia, always in danger of capture, 
starvation, and sudden death, until they reach their own 
lines. It is not surprising that the Civil war should attract 
so many novelists, but it is surprising that Mr. Kantor 
should have gone to such enormous pains over his his- 
torical detail, even to consulting the Virginia weather 
conditions of March, 1864. It would have severely 
pricked Mr. Kantor’s conscience had he made the rain 
fall upon his refugees on a day when, in actual climatic 
history, it could not have fallen. Fiction itself cares little 
for these things: you cannot imagine Sir Walter Scott or 
Mr. Cooper or, for that matter, Mrs. Woolf availing 
themselves of such information, even if it were pushed 
into their hands. But Mr. Kantor’s conscience is a mod- 
ern affair, and he does not consider history as merely the 
raw material of fiction. He feels that he has a duty to- 
wards the past, that he must re-create it in an image 
which the present can understand and the future appreci- 
ate; and to that extent his accent is on the future. 

His realism, too — at once disillusioned and naive and 
far from unromantic — seems to me to be the response to 
a new pressure. And I think you will find some evidences 
of the same pressure in Gene With The Wind. Margaret 
Mitchell has emerged from her somewhat ping-pong 
passage between the reviewer, who praises, and the 
critic, who condemns, with at least the reputation of hav- 
ing a considerable narrative gift. A narrative gift, it is 
true, is among the most primitive of literary instincts: 
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and a gift which takes over a thousand pages — many of 
them unnecessary — to expend itself, cannot be called 
high art. But her sense of the historical scene, vivid and 
sceptical, has brought a new meaning to the words “‘car- 
pet-bagger”’ and “reconstruction” and a new meaning to 
Sherman’s march to the sea. It is unfortunate that her 
characters never live up to the scene, but float like tired 
swimmers, half-drowned, upon the endless stream of 
narrative. In her characterization, she is old-fashioned: 
that composite figure, for instance, Rhett Butler, lacks 
only a hiss from the gallery to make him complete. But 
there is nothing old-fashioned about her approach to the 
past. 

The path which leads first through The Flowering Of 
New England ends momentarily, to my mind, with Andrew 
Lytle’s The Long Night. There is a great deal of the poet in 
Mr. Lytle as there is in Mr. Brooks, and the comparison 
extends to Mr. Lytle’s characters, who sometimes appear 
to be moving through the paces of a dream. But it is a 
different kind of dream. Indeed The Long Night, the 
story of an Alabama feud which is ultimately brought to 
an end by the experience of the battle of Shiloh, is like no 
other novel that I have ever read. It is essentially an epic 
in prose. There will always be need for a new epic, es- 
pecially in times of confusion or doubt or experiment, 
because its large figures are, and always have been, sym- 
bols of consolation and coherence. In the opening pages 
of The Long Night, the narrator makes a thirty mile walk 
through the wilderness, in order to learn from his uncle 
the secret of his family and something more. And the 
walk reminds you in the most persistent way of those 
journeys which the heroes took into the underworld in 
their search for wisdom. Nor does this slender analogy 
cease. As the dreadful story of murder and stealthy re- 
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venge unfolds itself, you realize that all the characters, 
good and bad, are something more than life size, just as 
were the heroes who sailed with Odysseus or who wept 
for Beowulf. And there are passages in Mr. Lytle’s mag- 
nificent picture of the battle of Shiloh, passages and sen- 
tences (“Staggered but a moment, they returned the 
volley and rushed through the smoke they had made’) 
which are in the homeric vein, though not in the least af- 
fected. And yet the accent of the whole book is on the 
future. It does not condone or glorify bloodshed: it sim- 
ply says that Pleasant MclIvor could no longer kill his 
fellow-countrymen because he had fought beside them at 
Shiloh. You cannot kill a man once you have shared a 
cause with him, and the cause need not be war. The past, 
as Mr. Lytle sees it, offers us nothing more than a heroic 
consolation; and nothing less. 

Andrew Lytle is superior to Mr. Kantor and Mrs. 
Mitchell because, unconsciously perhaps, he seems to 
have re-shaped his vanished world in the image of a na- 
tional destiny which is not yet altogether clear to him. 
The other two, more sceptical and less poetic, are not 
capable of such an effort, but both have beaten the con- 
temporary historian at his own game. But if the past is to 
have a more popular life, it cannot depend on the novel. 
The historical novel can create a true scene, but its main 
characters must always spring from the author’s imagina- 
tion, for its authentic historical figures (except in pure 
romance, when in any case they cease to be authentic) 
have always a tentative appearance, and are ill at ease 
among so many inventions. General Sherman was not 
happy in So Red The Rose, and Generals Johnson and 
Beauregard are mere shadows in The Long Night. But if 
the novel can go to history, history can go to the novel, at 
least to the extent of bringing a creative imagination to 
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bear upon its characters, to light their way along their 
already predestined road. A creative imagination may 
take unpardonable liberties with the truth, distorting 
facts out of all resemblance to themselves: but if the 
truth is vital enough it will prevail in the end. But it will 
prevail as fiction. For history, which reconciles incom- 
patibles, and balances probabilities, by its very nature 
eventually reaches the reality of fiction. And that is the 
highest reality of all. 

















Brushers of Noblemen’s Clothes 


ELEANOR L. VAN ALEN 


° RITICS — like brushers of noblemen’s clothes,” 
Bacon quoted another English nobleman as saying 

four hundred years ago — literary valets fawning over or 
defaming their masters. Mark Twain insisted “‘the trade 
of critic, in literature, music, and the drama”’ to be “the 
most degraded of all trades.” Today more than ever re- 
viewing, being ill paid and lacking in sufficient prestige 
to compensate for this, has deteriorated into a routine 
duty discharged without any real satisfaction to pub- 
lisher, public or author. There are too many defeated 
creative people reviewing books today, too many “‘log- 
rollers,” and too many ordinary journalists assuming 
scholarship. They bear out what Mark Twain and Bacon 
had to say of them, and theirs is a lusterless function, pur- 
sued mostly by hacks. Book reviewing is not respected 
because it does not respect itself. A valet’s care is re- 
flected in the person of his master and these humble 
“‘brushers” could command respect for books by en- 
lightened criticism — criticism indicating the book’s 
true relation to life and the author’s niche in literature. 
Since both monthly and weekly magazines, in order to 
retain publishers’ advertising, review too many books, 
their editors cannot exercise as much selection as would 
be desirable, and their pages are glutted with reviews of 
mediocre literature. Serious publications waste much 
space discussing trade books, or what are little better. 
Reviews printed in them spread attention in every direc- 
tion, and expend energy in dozens of comments and 
asides without the weight of a single critical judgment. 
An article that appeared a short while ago, entitled Pity 
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the Poor Reviewer said, ‘‘A reviewer is constrained to hon- 
esty critically speaking because he is analyzing the prod- 
ucts of living authors and writing for a definite audience.” 
If only, in reality, he suffered that constraint more gladly 
and more frequently! However far we have journeyed 
from the dogmatic, biting, anonymous reviewing of a 
century ago, book criticism is still in need of treatment. 
The profession badly wants its branches pruned and 
trimmed. As a limb of literary endeavor it will require 
expert tree surgery to restore it to health and finer 
growth. 

The reader of newspapers looks chiefly to the daily 
columnist for his “‘news”’ of books hot off the press. The 
columnist’s job is thus mainly that of reporter. He is 
content with describing and commenting upon the book, 
usually superficially. Too often he gives away the plot, 
or more pardonably in reviewing biography, history, and 
memoirs, he discloses the substance as well as the nature 
of the text. Far too pressed for time to ponder and judge 
the form and ideas, he gives merely a synopsis of the 
contents. Even this task is immense. The physical re- 
quirement of reading and reporting on hundreds of pages 
in a half day is not only strenuous, but stultifying to re- 
flection and cramping to a true estimate of the work. 

Inevitably, most of our columnists are newspapermen 
who must relate the book to be reviewed to current events 
and contemporary life. But since they can review only a 
fraction of the publishers’ output, their choice of books is 
founded primarily on news value and popularity. They 
aim to smell out the best sellers. Essentially they strive 
to be topical. Part of their job consists also in helping to 
maintain publishing houses’ advertising for the paper. 
However, publishers cut down the number of review 
copies of best sellers in the smaller cities which results in 
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the scrappiness and inferiority of these book department 
lists, or in their complete absence. In many papers, there- 
fore, the emphasis is on third rate books or books chosen 
for their endemic interest only. 

No objection could be made if reviewing were done by 
adept journalists alone. But it is often mishandled instead 
by tried but not always adroit reporters. Their reporting, 
while it summarizes the book, falls far short of real 
criticism. 

A rare exception in the higher ranks of reporter- 
reviewer was John Chamberlain, when he had a column 
in the New York Times. He substantiated his daily re- 
views (averaging one thousand to fifteen hundred words) 
with an amazing literary and sociological background, 
and first-hand acquaintance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics and with American history. Thanks 
to a well stocked library, an excellent memory, forceful 
and independent thinking, he analyzed whole trends in 
literature. For example, he attributed the success of 
retrospective novels of the early ’thirties which continues 
at the present time to “a nostalgia for the past,” and the 
popularity of such themes among writers to the freedom 
they enjoyed “‘in being able to go back to the past in full 
control of their experiment.”” Mr. Chamberlain felt that 
they discovered there a false permanency of spirit and a 
security of environment which exact historical records 
show never to have existed. This rare type of reviewer 
was also an interesting commentator on society and civili- 
zation. In dissecting the utopias of economists, he was 
able to take a long view based on a sound understanding 
of economic laws. He confessed in public to the well-nigh 
killing difficulties of such an assignment. It is doubtful 
that a man even of Chamberlain’s powers and concen- 
tration could have kept to the standard he set in his 
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early reviews. His successors in trying to fill his shoes, 
seem to have found it impossible to deal with the unend- 
ing procession of books filing past their reviewing stand. 

Another reviewer, Clifton Fadiman of the New Yorker, 
has shown himself capable of the same kind of penetrating 
reviews. Bernard deVoto, in his recent review of Gilbert 
Seldes’ Mainland, also offers a brilliant example in point. 
He used the book as a spring-board for an easy essay of 
opinion about this country’s economics, but managed not 
to stray from a proper appraisal of Mainland and what it 
had to say about America. George Dangerfield wrote a 
review of a palpably light work of fiction, Rosamond 
Lehmann’s Weather In The Streets, damning the book 
quite openly with faint praise, and yet admirably express- 
ing his enjoyment of Miss Lehmann’s style in spite of 
her limitations as a novelist. 

It is difficult to make glib generalities concerning the 
reader of the weekly magazines. He may be seeking in- 
formation, or the he-who-runs-may-read sort of judicial, 
appreciative, or censorial discussion. Usually what he is 
vainly trying to do is to keep sensibly abreast of the 
spring, autumn, winter, and summer book lists. The big 
weeklies vary considerably in their ways of treating books, 
to help him. Their reviews lapse frequently into a straight 
report of the contents, illustrated by long excerpts from 
the text. Or else a specialist grinds his axe on the edges of 
any political, economic, popular or straight scientific 
book he happens to review — forgetting the book in the 
joy of polishing his pet theories. Certainly a reviewer 
must have convictions of his own, but he need not whole- 
heartedly indulge his prejudices. He need not, say, give 
over the major portion of his review of a regional novel 
to propagandizing or publicising the fate of the southern 
share-croppers or the agrarian distributors movement. 
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Most monthly magazines tend to be simply a causerie 
of books. Indeed it is doubtful if reviewing, however 
studied, can, au fond, be anything else. Lemaitre says that 
“criticism of our contemporaries is not criticism; it is 
conversation;” and Dorothy Thompson argues that ef- 
fective criticism is conversation, but informed and in- 
telligent conversation with the author. Yet fastidious 
book-hunters demand something more than scrappy talk 
and random remarks from a professional reviewer. They 
ask that there be unearthed more than they themselves 
can discover in casual reading. They expect the fruits of a 
wide background of reading and thinking, living and ex- 
perience. They scan the literary horizon for a reviewer 
reflecting in his writings, culture, not in the narrow or 
erudite sense of that much abused word, but in its 
broader meaning. Moreover, they want this criticism 
cast in reputable English. 

The quarterly magazines err by being too uniform 
with the weeklies and monthlies, indulging in a surface 
sort of critcism, and not always taking advantage of their 
greater or complete freedom from publisher’s advertising. 
They employ too many of the same reviewers who, 
whether skilled or jaded, do not sufficiently adapt their 
treatment to suit the divergence of the publications, and 
who give away the fact that they have skimmed through, 
not examined carefully the books under their surveil- 
lance. Despite the scope and opportunity extended by 
the quarterlies, therefore, these reviewers often fail to 
stretch their critical faculties to the utmost. Their 
critiques often appear shallow and ineffectual when care- 
fully scrutinized. 

Van Wyck Brooks, in his Flowering of New England, in 
the chapter on The North American Review, describes nine- 
teenth century methods of reviewing. Reviews then often 
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“represented five months of study during which the re- 
viewer went behind the author, read all the works that 
he had read and verified his citations.” 

Such painstaking criticism is inconceivable now. 
Why? It is partly because of the slightly contemptuous 
attitude of the professional writer who has “arrived” 
towards the craft of reviewing in general, and partly be- 
cause of the habits formed of haste, sloppiness, and 
skimming, and because the market for criticism, which 
takes itself and is taken seriously, is so small as to be al- 
most invisible. 

The final responsibility for good criticism rests with 
editor, reviewer, and reader — all three. If in the world 
of the theater, John Mason Brown, Brooks Atkinson, the 
late Percy Hammond, or in the films, Gilbert Seldes, 
and Richard Watts, have disciples, why not more book 
reviewers? Because book reviewing is treated like a poor 
relation. It needs to be better paid; it needs more space. 
More time should be allowed the reviewer, more discrim- 
ination should be displayed in his choice. It has been said 
that every woman in her soul is an interior decorator; 
so every other reader in his own opinion is a potential 
reviewer. Any literary editor knows the ineffectual criti- 
cism produced by intelligent readers or skilled writers 
who are indifferent reviewers. Yet editors are unwilling 
to increase rates in this unremunerative, despised branch 
of journalism, so firmly fixed is the idea that anyone can 
review a book. As an inducement to better reviewing, 
a few more daring editors might risk paying as much 
for lengthy, authoritative, scholarly reviews of signifi- 
cant works as for an essay. Such reviews could be as in- 
teresting as original articles, and probably as perti- 
nent to currents of national thought and literary tides. 

Certain types of reviews need to be curtailed. The 
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blurbing of books is a publisher’s necessity, but there is, 
also, the “‘soft-pedalling” review, over-kind, reporting 
plot in detail, ignoring merit and style. Books that are 
really trade books — those beyond the boundaries of light- 
est fiction, travelogues, rambling ghost-written personal 
history, the patent medicine preparations for happiness, 
or the prescriptions for philosophy of the Pitkin variety — 
might be dismissed with a terse paragraph. The nega- 
tive, long, denunciatory review should be condemned 
also. Witness the fate of an inferior book by an estimable 
dramatic critic, Sparkenbroke by Charles Morgan, on 
which gallons of vituperative ink were spilled only to lift 
it higher on the best-seller lists. Vigorous adverse criti- 
cism is necessary, but lampoons which come easily, even 
to the unpractised pen, are not. As Emerson put it, 
“Criticism should not be querulous and wasting, all 
knife and root puller, but guiding, instructive, inspiring, 
a south wind, not an east wind.” But books by Pulitzer 
or Hawthornden prize winners, for example, and inter- 
nationally known writers sometimes place the reviewer on 
his mettle, for he must defend his views, if derogatory, 
concerning the latest effort of a prize winning author, 
and explain why he does not agree with the verdict of a 
group of judges, themselves distinguished writers or critics. 
First class book reviewing lies between criticism in the 
deeper sense and merely reporting. A thorough-going re- 
view amounts to genuine criticism, if besides description 
and discussion it contains a foundation of critical analysis. 
While not a science nor exactly an art, it thus remains a 
writing craft. This craft Dr. Canby has neatly defined as 
consisting of not “pure” but “applied” criticism. H. L. 
Mencken, attacking the Spingarn theory of “creative 
criticism,”’ felt that ‘‘the word ‘creative’ is a bit too flam- 
boyant for the right sort of criticism . . .”” He wrote, 
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In this emergency, I propose getting rid of the misleading label 
by pasting another over it. That is, I propose the substitution 
of “catalytic” for “‘creative,” despite the fact that “catalytic” 

is an unfamiliar word, and suggests the dog-Latin of the semi- 

naries. I borrow it from chemistry, and its meaning is really 

quite simple. A catalyzer, in chemistry, is a substance that 
helps two other substances react. For example, consider the case 
of ordinary cane sugar and water. Dissolve the sugar in water 
and nothing happens. But add a few drops of acid and the 
sugar changes into glucose and fructose. Meanwhile the acid it- 
self is absolutely unchanged. All it does is to stir up the reaction 
between the water and the sugar. The process is called catalysis. 
The acid is a catalyzer. Well, this is almost exactly the function 
of a genuine critic of the arts. It is his business to provoke the re- 
action between the work of art and the spectator. The spectator, 
untutored, stands unmoved; he sees the work of art, but it fails 
to make any intelligible impression on him; if he were spon- 
taneously sensitive to it, there would be no need for criticism. 

But now comes the critic with his catalysis. He makes the work 

of art live for the spectator: he makes the spectator live for the 

work of art. Out of the process comes understanding, apprecia- 
tion, intelligent enjoyment — and that is precisely what the 
artist tried to produce. 

It seems to me that, besides esthetic taste, some per- 
centage of philosophic thought is requisite for considered 
criticism, and a knowledge, even though elementary, of 
practical psychology. I should like books to be looked 
upon, more as an enlargement of experience, than as es- 
cape, or sheer entertainment. Then the critic-reviewer be- 
comes middle man between the reader and important 
literature. He reviews with the intelligent and cultured 
reader in mind, and endeavors “‘to convey the mold and 
pressure of the time, and to place new books in the in- 
tellectual currents flowing from past to present toward 
the future.” And thus in reviewing he avoids the sin of 
departmentalisation, one of the all too apparent curses of 
modern life, public or academic. I maintain too that it is 
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the reviewer’s duty more than the creative writer’s to 
acquaint himself, to some extent, with those branches of 
human knowledge that have a bearing on the books he 
must criticise. (The reviewer must of course be an au- 
thority for any but pseudo-scientific works.) 

Desmond MacCarthy, prominent British essayist, de- 
mands two things of a book: that it move him, and that it 
contribute in some way to his experience. If a reviewer 
proclaims soundly and honestly how and why a review 
does this, he writes an eminently sane review. A cosmo- 
politan point of view is needed. And the catholic tastes of 
American readers are fostering that cosmopolitanism in 
critics. The business of reviewing sadly wants dignifying. 
But dignity will follow the conviction on the part of the 
reader and reviewer that book reviews, workmanlike, 
positive, and reflective, have literary value. 

Reviews often suffer today from being written from no 
demonstrable point of view. Group reviews give the re- 
viewer a chance to compare and contrast, and so to 
pigeonhole, types of fiction, biography, memoirs, or his- 
tory. The labor involved in them is thus, to an agile, 
critical intelligence, rewarding. 

The humblest branch of letters then calls for these in- 
dispensable ingredients; illumination or perception, defi- 
nition, analysis and decision. Even brushers of noble- 
men’s clothes, though they have, and should preserve, 
humility, require anything but a lowly equipment to suc- 
ceed. Virginia Woolf says somewhere, ‘‘So many books 
leave me without a complete experience, I want to write 
a check or something.” A reviewer who exposes this in- 
completeness pierces the book with his critical shaft. 
Katherine Mansfield, as her collected reviews for the 
Athenaeum show, wrote with a happy blending of the 
judicial and impressionistic style. Yet one cannot define 
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her critiques of many books long since in oblivion, as 
either highbrow or creative criticism; they are simply 
straightforward, eminently readable reviews. “Enlight- 
ened enthusiasm” like hers makes for the best of criticism. 
The reader must receive the impression that the reviewer 
has attacked the book with vigor and a feeling of adven- 
ture, not come to it as a jaded, disappointed hack. The 
explorer’s thrill should be present whether the volume be 
scientific or historical, a book of essays, a book of new 
verse, or perhaps, heralded at last the Great American 
Novel! Finally, reviewing can be too impersonal. In- 
tense individuality more than complete objectivity is the 
nugget of gold in criticism. 

“Criticism,” said Carlyle, “‘stands like an interpreter 
between the inspired and uninspired, between the prophet 
and those who hear the melody of his words, and catch 
some glimpse of their material meaning, but understand 
not their spiritual import.” This beau ideal role of in- 
terpreter may be far out of reach of the average reviewer, 
and the books he reviews seldom so inspired. Yet, surely, 
when the interest in world literature is so widespread 
in this country, and the reading of reviews so general, 
we deserve the most considered and illuminated review- 
ing, the cream of “applied” criticism. 
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The Plight of the Higher Learning 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


FRIEND of mine, well known in educational cir- 
cles, recently began an address to a university 
audience as follows: “There are only three things wrong 
with higher education in America. They are, first, our 
students; second, our alumni; and third, our faculties.” 
If, as is now likely, my friend has already read President 
Hutchins’ Higher Learning in America, he will be reassured 
in his rather simple and comprehensive diagnosis. If he 
made any change at all it would be by way of an addi- 
tion to the three things previously recognized as wrong. 
He would add a fourth — the courses of study at present 
being offered by our colleges and universities. 

Whatever grievances we may be content to load upon 
the shoulders of students and alumni, one thing may be 
said in exculpation of many of our college and university 
teachers; they have been growing increasingly conscious 
that something was rotten in their academic state of 
Denmark. To draw up a thoroughgoing indictment of 
our system of higher education is therefore nothing new. 
Since the admirable study, Universities, American, English, 
German by Dr. Abraham Flexner, a number of them have 
appeared. These discussions, if they have so far failed to 
bring in any reform, have at least accomplished some- 
thing. They have made those interested in higher edu- 
cation conscious of our American problem and the public 
is beginning to inquire what all the shooting has been for. 

When we investigate the grievances against American 
undergraduates we are likely to find that many of them 

The Higher Learning in America. By Robert Maynard Hutchins. Yale 
University Press. $2.00. 
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resolve themselves into the single complaint that our 
students are too numerous. They have increased too 
rapidly. The total number enrolled in all of our American 
universities and colleges in 1891 was seventy-four thou- 
sand. By about 1930 our Department of Education listed 
over a million. This means, of course, that the expansion 
of facilities and faculties to take care of this staggering 
increase of applicants must have gone on in many insti- 
tutions, in perhaps most, with appreciable loss of effec- 
tiveness. The nature and magnitude of our problem may 
be more fully understood if we compare the number seek- 
ing higher education in America with the numbers in 
other countries. 

Considerable upheavals in higher education have re- 
cently been taking place abroad and for purposes of 
comparison we may well take 1925. In that year Great 
Britain with a population of forty-three million had 
forty-six thousand enrolled in its institutions of higher 
learning. Germany with sixty-three million had sixty- 
eight thousand. France with forty million had about 
fifty-four thousand. We in the United States with one 
hundred and seventeen millions had eight hundred 
thousand men and women enrolled. 

It is very doubtful whether the average intelligence of 
the American youth is any higher than that of the average 
Englishman, Frenchman or German. It is plain, however, 
that we have been attempting to bestow the blessings of 
so-called higher education upon an immensely larger 
percentage of our population than has ever been done in 
any country. Furthermore, surveys that have been made 
in a number of states indicate altogether too clearly that 
the more than a million undergraduates in our colleges 
today are far from representing the most intelligent group 
among the graduates of our high schools and preparatory 
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schools. A very considerable percentage of the intellectu- 
ally ablest high school graduates are still prevented by 
various reasons, usually financial, from proceeding to 
college. On the other hand, a very large percentage of 
those who stand in the lower half of their classes and are 
predictably poor college risks manage to proceed to 
matriculation. It is likely that we have been attempting 
the impossible and that we cannot hope to give what can 
properly be called higher learning to so extensive a por- 
tion of our youth. It is also clear that the attempt to do 
so is having serious consequences upon these less well 
qualified applicants and upon the colleges themselves. 
We can illustrate what has been happening in this coun- 
try in one particular branch of higher education. 

Our schools of engineering are nearly all directly open 
to high school graduates. The wastage in these schools 
was so high that the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, assisted by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, some ten years ago gathered materials for 
an exhaustive inquiry. Professor H. P. Hammond, assist- 
ant director of the investigation, reported as follows: 


Of each one hundred entering students but sixty-two successfully 
complete the first year and proceed with their class, and but 
forty-two complete the first two years. The others drop out of 
college for one reason or another; the predominant reason being 
scholastic failure. 


Ten years ago it was fair to say that of every five men 
who matriculated in any given engineering school in 
America, in all probability at least four turned out to be 
relative failures. The report concluded with the statement 
that it was high time we gave more attention to the 
question of a rational selection of student personnel. 

In a professional school of engineering it is of course 
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necessary that the student pursue one particular branch of 
learning, mathematics, to higher levels than he reached 
in high school. In many of our so-called liberal arts col- 
leges this has not been necessary in any study. In many 
of them the student, whether freshman or senior, is al- 
lowed to wander about accumulating credits wherever 
they can be most easily obtained. Even so, the wastage 
here is also rather staggering. 

In a careful study of this problem recently published, 
Dean Johnston of Minnesota concluded that in the past 
twenty years from one-third to one-half of those who en- 
tered college have not measured up to college standards. 
Before education really deserves to be called higher it is 
clear that it must set its students’ problems which make 
a heavier draft upon their equipment and ability than 
those which they pursued in the lower school. But it is 
also true, as Dean Johnston remarks, that if the candidate 
is to have any chance of completing a college course suc- 
cessfully it is evidently not sufficient that he have merely 
the desire to go to college. He must also have the ability 
to rise to this higher level of accomplishment, which is 
quite a different matter. 

Any psychologist can tell you that it is cruel to be kind 
to the high school boy and admit him to a college course 
from which he will have to be eliminated as a failure. 
For he will start life with a failure complex and it would 
have been far better for him never to have come at all. 
But his presence in the freshman or sophomore class has 
an unfortunate effect upon the college as well as upon 
himself. When a teacher is attempting to teach English 
or history or mathematics to a class of thirty boys, he can 
make relatively little progress even with his better stu- 
dents so long as he has to spend most of his time in 
helping and prodding the dullards. 
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Until recently in America we have divided our educa- 
tional system roughly into three periods — eight years of 
schooling in the grades, four years in high school, and 
four years in college. President Hutchins favors a differ- 
ent division. He would combine the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college into a four year 
unit devoted to “‘general education” and at the beginning 
of what is now the junior year in college would have the 
abler students begin their more strictly university work. 
In its allocation of college time this grouping corresponds 
to the Junior College plan which has already made con- 
siderable headway in our country and which in its 
essentials was proposed back in the eighteen-nineties by 
President Harper, also of Chicago. It is clear that Pres- 
ident Hutchins does not entertain any high hopes of 
what could be done in this period devoted to general 
education. 

Our notion of democracy leads us to the view that everybody is 

entitled to the same amount and to the same kind of education. 

This is reflected in our national passion for degrees, a passion 

which the late Barrett Wendell hoped to assuage by conferring 

the Bachelor’s degree on every American citizen at birth. My 
judgment is that we cannot expect students who should leave at 
the end of sophomore year to depart in peace unless that degree 

is conferred upon them at that time. 


To many this will seem like evading rather than solv- 
ing a difficulty, for if the ineffectiveness of the present 
freshman and sophomore year in so many colleges results 
from cluttering up these classes with incompetents, the 
problem will not be solved by carrying them along and 
granting them a degree. 

President Hutchins evidently feels convinced that ev- 
erybody must be carried through his four year period to 
the end of what is now sophomore year. “Democracy,” 
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he tells us, “should mean that this curriculum from be- 
ginning to end is open to everybody.” If this is true there 
is no reason why democracy should not also mean that 
the university course following this unit must also be open 
to everybody. Once we admit this principle, any attempt 
to improve higher education is doomed. Fortunately 
there is no reason for admitting it. Many excellent de- 
mocracies, like the French, do not. Admission to the 
higher institutions of learning may very well be based 
upon the competitive principle. No one is inclined to call 
West Point or Annapolis or our Civil Service undem- 
ocratic because they are based on competitive examina- 
tion. The fault here is not with democracy or with the 
public. In the last ten years many colleges and a few 
state universities have been raising their requirements for 
admission and where such selective admission has been 
resorted to the wastage has been much reduced and the 
level of work done in the college has been appreciably 
raised. 

Democracy may very well mean that the state should 
give every boy and girl up to a certain age, let us say 
twenty-one, the best education it can possibly provide. 
Unless democracy is merely another name for inefficiency 
this does not mean that it shall be the same education. 
President Hutchins here involves himself in a serious 
contradiction for he later admits that many youths can- 
not profit by book learning or education of the college 
type. For them, as he himself suggests on another occa- 
sion, it is probable that somewhat modified ccc camps 
may provide the best solution. 

When we pass on to the second count in my friend’s 
indictment of higher education, the alumnus, we are on 
dangerous ground. College presidents usually refrain 
from criticizing their graduates for, as the French say, 
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¢a porte malheur. Here, as everywhere else in his volume, 
President Hutchins shows his customary courage and 
fighting spirit. He tells us that in this country the alumni 
play a weird and at times a terrifying réle. 


If you think that the graduates believe they should control the 
university because they give money to it, I beg to disillusion you. 
The noise they make is in inverse proportion to the amount they 
give. The devotion of alumni is highly desirable. They can be 
useful in defending their alma mater from the public and in 
representing in their own persons the virtues for which it stands. 
Unfortunately their energies are often directed to quite other 
objects. They are interested in all the things that do not matter. 
And their oratorical powers and the hope that they may some 
day be induced to come forward with financial support intensify 
the interest of the university in the things that do not matter too. 
It is too much to expect that citizens who never went to college 
can understand what a university is when those upon whom the 
blessings of the higher learning have been showered understand 
it less well than anybody else. Any state university president will 
tell you that few things are so dangerous as an alumnus in the 
legislature. The presidents of most endowed universities will tell 
you that the most reactionary element in their constituencies is 
their most vociferous graduates. Of course it is not their fault. 
It is ours. Our confusion is so great that we cannot make clear 
even to our own students what we are trying to do. 


These are strong words and tend to confirm the state- 
ment of a recent critic of American college graduates. 
As a class he called them ‘“‘the big American disappoint- 
ment.” When our republic was founded there were any 
number of indications that the leaders in American polit- 
ical life cherished expectations of the graduates of their 
colleges which have not been realized. As Professor 
Ascoli has recently said, every organized society tends 
to be an enlargement and a rough copy of a certain lead- 
ing class which offers its pattern to the rest of the citizens. 
It was clear that in our republic there was to be no 
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hereditary aristocracy, no army or priesthood which 
would exercise this exemplary function. It was expected 
that those who had been most highly privileged in the 
matter of education would assume this responsibility. No 
one would be rash enough to say that our college grad- 
uates as a whole have done so. 

The greatest of our American philosophers, William 
James, once remarked ruefully that whenever any serious 
scandal occurred in financial circles, if the investigation 
went far enough it usually unearthed in the background 
some graduate of his college who had provided the brains 
for the nefarious venture. And it is probably true, as has 
been frequently said, that although the American colleges 
have poured an enormous stream of their graduates into 
business life, the level of business ethics in America 
has not been raised above the level of business ethics 
in England or France or Germany where graduates 
of higher institutions of learning are far less frequently 
found. 

President Hutchins does not describe in detail the 
faculties of our colleges or universities but it is not difficult 
to gather that he believes here too, much is wrong. The 
blight that has come upon the colleges in this respect as in 
many others, he traces to over-specialization and voca- 
tionalism. He feels, for instance, that there are regrettable 
differences between the standards of the British bar and 
the American bar and that one reason for them is that 
the American law school emphasizes training for the 
practice of law and the English universities emphasize 
understanding the law. 

Vocationalism, he feels, in the college as well as in the 
professional schools leads to triviality and isolation. It 
debases the course of study and the staff. It deprives the 
university of its only excuse for existence which is to pro- 
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vide a haven where the search for truth may go on un- 
hampered by utility or pressure for results. 

There are, of course, other factors and they are very 
serious, which make for timidity and low morale in our 
faculties, particularly among the professors whose duty 
it is to investigate without passion or prejudice the prob- 
lems of the social sciences. Dependent as our universities 
are for financial support upon taxpayers or donors, they 
are oversensitive to outside criticism. This situation is of 
course made more serious in America than in other coun- 
tries by the fact that the status of the scholar is far lower 
than it is in many older countries. We are still in the 
pioneer stage and the big man in America is the man of 
action and not the thinker who deals with truths and 
their ultimate relationships. We may hold whatever opin- 
ion we like about the competence of our particular group 
of “‘brain-trusters”’ but it is probably true that in no other 
country of the world, not even Russia, would it have been 
possible to discredit them by accusing them of being in- 
tellectuals, of belonging to a “‘brain trust.” As a people 
we are still anti-intellectual and in politics or big business 
intelligence directed not to immediate, practical ends but 
interested in the truth for its own sake seems rather 
feminine, academic, and on the whole, reprehensible. 

No one has presented the weaknesses of our present 
higher educational system more tellingly or with greater 
courage than President Hutchins. He writes with assur- 
ance: his style is often forceful, humorous and epigram- 
matic; at times even eloquent. There is no hedging; he 
speaks his mind; he writes with his sword arm free and 
any one who is interested in the problem of higher edu- 
cation will read his book with profit, particularly its 
analytical and destructive sections. 

When, however, we ask what is the remedy, most 
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readers will find President Hutchins disappointing. To 
find the remedy for our ills he has gone back to the Mid- 
dle Ages and their curriculum. To get rid of disorder 
and the vocational character of our present curricula he 
would substitute, as we have seen, a four year course ex- 
tending from what is now the middle of the high school 
course to the junior year in college, a four year course 
in general education. We have already mentioned one 
initial difficulty; he would evidently carry every one who 
wished through this period. With so many incompetents 
“cluttering up the works” we have tried to indicate that 
no curriculum would solve the difficulty. His own pro- 
posed course of study would certainly not for it is one- 
sided, pedantic, uninteresting and fantastic in its para- 
doxical simplicity. 

From the curriculum leading to a general education, 
for instance, he would eliminate as unessential, if we read 
him correctly, all of the laboratory sciences, all historical 
studies, all of the languages except English, all of the arts 
except certain unspecified literary classics which would, 
however, include works like Newton’s Principia which he 
assures us is “‘a work of unexampled simplicity and ele- 
gance.”’ Almost everyone would admit the desirability of 
having certain students read volumes like the Principia. 
But we shudder to think what the average high school or 
junior college boy would make of it. It would, however, 
give him no direct contact with laboratory method and 
provide no induction to the biological or anthropological 
sciences which have become so important in our culture. 
If literary elegance is at all the desideratum almost any 
one could suggest a far better example. 

The course of study would consist of grammar, rhet- 
oric, logic and mathematics. The type of contradiction in 
which President Hutchins involves himself becomes ap- 
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parent when he discusses grammar. It is, he tells us, “the 
scientific analysis of language; it disciplines the mind and 
develops the logical faculty. It is also good in itself and an 
aid to reading the classics.” No one has ever sung the 
praises of grammar more eloquently. In going back to 
the medieval curriculum President Hutchins seems to 
forget that his course of study would here be narrower 
than that pursued by the boy of the Middle Ages. He at 
least had two languages, his own and Latin, for it was of 
course Latin grammar that he studied. The “generally 
educated” American boy would receive his degree with 
only one, English. 

Even those who favor linguistic studies would not rec- 
ommend them as scientific disciplines nor as designed to 
develop primarily the logical faculty. The criterion of 
correctness is not logical but historical. It depends upon 
usage. If logical training is what President Hutchins is 
seeking, they would certainly recommend the grammar 
of almost any other language, Greek, Latin or French, 
for instance, rather than English and if, as he says, 
grammar is good in itself why not include at least one of 
these languages which more nearly meet President 
Hutchins’ requirements? If English grammar is to be 
given so large a place most teachers will feel that it should 
have been started, perhaps completed, before the student 
enters the general educational college. Somewhat the 
same objections would be urged against rhetoric. 

With the addition of only logic and mathematics we 
have of course a hopelessly one-sided curriculum, one 
curiously devoid of factual, scientific, historical, linguistic 
or cultural content. It is designed, if anything, to develop 
only a method while operating in vacuo except for the 
classics, presumably English or in English translation. 

Mathematics is not a universal solvent of our problems. 
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It does not hold, and cannot help us, in dealing with sig- 
nificant human relationships. One and one are two in 
mathematics but a man and his friend, a husband and 
wife, a father and his son are not, and neither arithmetic 
nor differential calculus can help us to shape more satis- 
fying human ideals. Something, indeed much, can be 
learned about the latter in the arts, in the humanistic 
disciplines which find no place here. Even in economics 
and politics the mathematical or statistical method which 
makes for accuracy only becomes effective in proportion 
as the problem is dehumanized, depersonalized and is 
resolved into its purely materialistic aspects, like car 
loadings, steel production, price indices. 

It is, of course, true that a great teacher can make 
headway with any curriculum. If the author’s curriculum 
were, however, put into effect, we fear that the classroom 
discussions in the average college would merely degener- 
ate into pedantic and futile logomachies. The better 
student, in general education or preparation for life 
would, at graduation, merely be two years behind where 
he is today. When called upon to begin what President 
Hutchins calls university work for his graduate or pro- 
fessional degrees, he would be totally devoid of any 
preparation for work in the languages, in ancient or 
modern literatures, in historical or cultural studies, or in 
the laboratory sciences. In this university training Pres- 
ident Hutchins would try again to avoid specialization 
and obtain unity by making metaphysics the central 
study, and giving it the place theology once had in the 
medieval universities. His desire to avoid vocationalism 
and over-specialization is laudable. He insists that he 
would advocate no special system of metaphysics; he 
would not have to; there would be any number of con- 
tradictory systems given him. We are afraid that the 
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unity he so earnestly advocates would in practice be as 
far from realization as at present. In all humanistic and 
cultural disciplines, the student would again be consid- 
erably behind the stage of preparation that he has 
reached today in any number of our institutions. Perhaps 
no one has diagnosed some of the weaknesses in our 
present educational system better than President Hutch- 
ins, but to us, his remedy to achieve simplicity at the 
price of so many and such serious exclusions would 
probably be worse than the disease. 

College and university education should be the process 
of passing on to the next generation the cultural as well as 
the purely intellectual heritage of mankind. We must 
admit that this has reached vast proportions; it needs 
unification. Forty years ago Nicholas Murray Butler de- 
fined education as “‘the gradual adjustment to the spir- 
itual possessions of the race, with a view to realizing one’s 
own potentialities and assisting in carrying forward that 
complex of ideas, acts and institutions which we call 
civilization.” With this definition in mind college and 
university education cannot afford to be so one-sided as 
President Hutchins proposes. It cannot exclude so much 
of all that mankind has accomplished in the arts, the 
languages, the particular sciences, and in that whole 
general field which we usually call the humanities. 























What is Humor? 
STANLEY WALKER 


HAT is humor? Or, why do people laugh? These 

questions, provocative alike to the dumbbell and 
the wit, the clown and the philosopher, have been an- 
swered at one time and another — sometimes laboriously 
— by such diverse persons as Aristotle, Freud, Bergson, 
Leacock, and our own James Thurber. It’s hard to get 
anywhere with it. 

Now the task is taken up by Max Eastman, the gray 
radical and psychologist, and by Agnes Repplier, who 
writes a gentle prose. In truth, the task they set for them- 
selves is all but impossible, and footless, like trying to 
make a blueprint of a woman’s fleeting, mocking grin, or 
a graph of a baby’s cackle. But both authors go at it 
bravely; the result is two volumes of good reading, even 
though the captious may feel that the job is not com- 
plete. The job never will be complete. For what is one 
man’s belly laugh is another man’s groan. 

In particular, Miss Repplier’s scholarly, fastidious lit- 
tle volume, a collection of polite, polished and informa- 
tive essays, is distinguished by its unfailing good manners, 
its unobtrusiveness, and its detached charm in spots. She 
has a rich and delicate feeling for history. Her dicta are 
delivered quietly and agreeably. 

Mr. Eastman, on the other hand, is the dissector. He 
is also a trickster. His book is readable principally be- 
cause he quotes so many good jokes and so many amusing 
passages from highly gifted humorists. When the pedant 
intrudes, and this happens rather frequently, the going is 
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sometimes pretty heavy. Indeed, a good case can be made 
out for the theory that Mr. Eastman, notwithstanding his 
long-time preoccupation with his subject, is at bottom a 
bit on the humorless side. Possibly that would be un- 
gracious, and even inaccurate, but he and his publishers 
are to blame. It should be a simple matter for a good 
knockabout psychologist to explain why the laughing 
photograph of the author, reproduced almost as big as 
life on the jacket, causes, in the desolate midriff of this 
reviewer, a pang of galloping nausea. It is a handsome 
photograph, all right, and Mr. Eastman is notoriously 
one of the handsomest and most charming individuals in 
America, but this picture is too much. It incites one to 
sneer: ““What are you laughing at, you big expert? Noth- 
ing is that funny.” For if there is one thing true, it is that 
this is a dismal, ugly, brutal and unsatisfying world, and 
the best humorists in this country, the men who cause 
the most laughter — men like W. C. Fields, Charles 
Chaplin, Frank Sullivan, James Thurber, E. B. White 
—are in their hearts convinced of this gloomy truth. 
Hence the plea to Mr. Eastman to wipe that smile off 
his face. 

In his introduction Mr. Eastman, seeking to explain 
the task he has set for himself, allows himself this curious 
paragraph: 

A study and classification of the kinds of humorous experience 
upon the basis of a theory as to its nature, is a science, however 
immature and imperfect it may be. It offers a fair chance to 
illustrate my method of instruction. It is not, to be sure a vitally 
important science. For even if I manage to make clear the dis- 
tinction between a good joke and a bad, a thing no other writer 
on this subject has attempted, that will not prevent you from 
making bad jokes nor enable you to make good ones. It will 
polish up your successes, and I hope forestall some of your 
most awful perpetrations. But that is about all. No art can be 
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taught to the inartistic, and the playful art the least of all. For 
this reason, and also because my motive has not been purely 
pedagogical — I am trying to inculcate pleasure as well as in- 
formation — I have not pushed too far my view of the manner 
in which textbooks should be written. I have presented a total 
view of the science of laughter only six times. 


Well, what do the boys in the back room have to say 
about that? They won’t like it. The teacher laughed, and 
must tell why. And yet, in spite of all this, and in spite of 
the author’s repeated and accurate warnings that he is 
going to be dull, much sound stuff is in this book. The 
author is thoroughly familiar with the literature about 
humor, and the scientific theories built up about it. 
Moreover, he was thoughtful enough, and lucky enough, 
to obtain some lively opinions from persons who are really 
funny. This symposium, near the back of the book, makes 
excellent reading. One of the best opinions is from W. C. 
Fields, who says: 


I never saw anything funny that wasn’t terrible. If it causes 
pain, it’s funny; if it doesn’t, it isn’t. I try to pretend that it isn’t 
painful. I try to hide the pain with embarrassment, and the 
more I do that, the better they like it. But that doesn’t mean 
they are unsympathetic. Oh no, they laugh often with tears in 
their eyes. Only of course it mustn’t be too painful. I never 
would try to make love funny, for instance. I was in love once 
myself, and that’s too painful — that’s too painful! 


And E. B. White says: 


Humor is a final emotion like breaking out into tears. A thing 
gets so bad and you feel so terrible that at last you go to pieces 
and it’s funny. Laughter does just what tears do for you. My life 
as a humorist began in a Childs’ restaurant when a waitress 
spilled buttermilk down my neck. That great smear of white 
wet coming down over a blue serge suit, and her words, “‘Jesus 
Christ!’ were the turning point in my career. 
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Professor Eastman, along with his charts and laborious 
explanations of why certain jokes are funny and why 
others are not, lays down “‘four laws of humor:” 

1. Things can be funny only when we are in fun. 

2. When we are in fun a peculiar shift of values takes 
place. 

3. “Being in fun” is a condition proper to childhood. 

4. Grown-up people retain in varying degrees this 
aptitude for being in fun, and thus enjoying unpleasant 
things as funny. 

Very well. That may be true, and doubtless neces- 
sary for this sort of informative textbook, but the meat of 
the book comes when the Professor is quoting from men 
and women who were genuinely amusing. There is 
Dorothy Parker’s immortal: “The affair between Margot 
Asquith and Margot Asquith will live as one of the 
prettiest love stories in literature.”” And Mark Twain’s: 
‘Let us not be too particular. It is better to have old, 
second-hand diamonds than no diamonds at all.” But on 
top of this comes a chapter entitled The Ten Command- 
ments of the Comic Arts, and we are told that these com- 
mandments are the following: Be interesting. Be unim- 
passioned. Be effortless. Remember the difference be- 
tween cracking practical jokes and conveying ludicrous 
impressions. Be plausible. Be sudden. Be neat. Be right 
with your timing. Give good measure of serious satisfac- 
tion. Redeem all serious disappointments. 

Mr. Eastman attempts to cover the field of American 
humor, from Artemus Ward to Ogden Nash. He dis- 
cusses puns, bad grammar as fun, satire and sympathetic 
humor, parody, understatement, comical figures of 
speech and so on. He concedes, however, that he may 
have overlooked some favorite humorists. He pays little 
attention, for example, to “Bugs” Baer, quoting only 
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Baer’s line, ““You can always judge a man by what he 
eats and therefore a country in which there is no free 
lunch is no longer a free country.” It was Baer who also 
said: “People who live in glass houses need lots of wind- 
shield wipers.” He all but ignores George S. Kaufman, 
one of the sharpest wits of this or any other age. And he 
ignores many of this reviewer’s particular heroes, 'men 
like Joel Sayre, Nunnally Johnson, Charles MacArthur, 
Gene Fowler, and Wilson Mizner. And he does not seem 
to regard H. L. Mencken as a great humorist, although a 
plausible case can be made out for Mencken on the 
ground that he is the master of the grotesque and arrest- 
ing phrase. 

One important phase of American humor is barely 
mentioned: that is the now virtually outmoded after- 
dinner speeches. There were great men in the last genera- 
tion, and some of them had something to say when they 
staggered up from the dais after the brandy and coffee. 
To be sure, the bulk of what they said would seem out- 
dated and mannered and windy if set down on paper to- 
day, but they certainly did rouse their hearers in the old 
days. Was there ever a better group of after-dinner speak- 
ers than Chauncey Depew at his best; Simeon Ford, the 
tall bearded hotel keeper; Job E. Hedges, the man who 
was so intelligent and so funny that the voters were 
afraid to make him Governor of New York; Patrick Fran- 
cis Murphy, the witty Irish merchant, and such men as 
Wilton Lackaye, DeWolfe Hopper, Augustus Thomas 
and Willie Collier? But perhaps their strange dead art, so 
beautiful once, so much admired in a more leisurely age, 
‘would be out of place in a professorial dissecting room. 

Miss Repplier’s account of the pursuit of laughter, be- 
ginning with the horrors of the Middle Ages and working 
up into the fringes of the present century, is rich with 
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gentle thrusts, fine old stories, and subtle humor. Her 

first paragraph is an excellent example of her style, and 

of what she has to say: 
No man pursues what he has at hand. No man recognizes the 
need of pursuit until that which he desires has escaped him. 
Those who listen to the Middle Ages instead of writing about 
them at monstrous length and with undue horror and com- 
miseration, can hear the echo of laughter ringing from every 
side, from every hole and corner where human life existed. 
Through the welter of wars and famine and pestilence, through 
every conceivable disaster, through an atmosphere darkened 
with ignorance and cruelty and needless pain there emerges, 
clear and unmistakable, that will to live which man shares with 
the beast, and which means that, consciously or unconsciously, 
he finds life worth the living. 


To Miss Repplier it seems strange that so little atten- 
tion has been paid to the drollery, and the downright 
gaiety, of the Middle Ages. In the midst of all that dreary 
time, people had fun, and went about indulging in 
grotesque pranks, chaffing each other, and apparently 
having a whale of a time. She has a chapter on The Si- 
lencing of Laughter, which deals with the sadness of Eliza- 
bethan England; she says “it was not a merry court 
(merry courts have been few and far between), and the 
land it dominated was not a merry land.”’ Next she deals 
with The Merry Monarch, the witty Charles the Second, 
who was plagued by wars, debts, political intrigue and 
all manner of other troubles, and who turned from them 
to the furious pursuit of pleasure — women, sports and 
yachting — and it is said of him that he was wittier than 
any of his subjects. She obviously loves the old rascal. 
Next Miss Repplier has a chapter on Hogarth and his 
contemporaries, and then she discusses the English stage 
and the pulpit. 

The author is a bit severe with the antics of Theodore 
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Hook, the marvelous British practical-joker of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, but that is to be expected, 
as it has been the fashion for a long time now to look 
down upon practical jokes as being not only rather stupid 
but too troublesome. Granted that this form of tom- 
foolery is not on the highest intellectual level, it still can 
be very funny sometimes, and Hook was one of the great- 
est practitioners. He was a young man of genuine gifts, 
who made money composing songs for comic operas and 
who amused himself by playing jokes on people. Miss 
Repplier tells the story of the monumental Berners street 
hoax — a hoax which, with certain variations, has been 
played several times in New York and Hollywood by the 
Good Time Charlies who had little else to do. Hook 
wagered a companion a guinea that the neat house of a 
widow on Berners street would, within a week, be the 
most famous dwelling in London. He wrote hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of letters to tradesmen all over Lon- 
don, ordering all manner of goods to be sent to the house 
at the same hour on the same day. Likewise he invited 
many notables to be present. The result was an incredible 
mess, with traffic blocked, street fights, mob scenes and 
recriminations. Hook was suspected of this prank, and 
went in hiding for a time, but soon he was up to his old 
tricks again. He became a great social favorite. But the 
end was tragic. He was too bright for his own good, and 
died, prematurely aged, at fifty-three, leaving a tangle of 
debts. Of Playboy Hook Miss Repplier says: 


He had dared to frame a programme of pleasure only to find, 
without the aid of philosophy, that pleasure has its own law 
of being. He had stirred the world — his world — to laughter, 
and, like Grimaldi, he had no other method of approach. Pope 
saw us moving angels to tears by our absurdities. Horace Wal- 
pole saw us moving them to laughter. The absurdities are ever 
the same. Only the audience differs. 
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And then there is the history of the goings on in Hol- 
land House, that famous social center in Kensington, 
where Byron often held forth. And the erudite Macaulay, 
and Greville, and Lady Holland, who must have been 
quite a girl. The banter was reminiscent of Sutton Place 
and Gracie Square, New York, at their best. 

In her chapter on The Twentieth Century Miss Repplier 
seeks to bring her study pretty much up to date, but it is 
not complete. Many important characters, and many 
trends in humor, are not discussed at all, which is pardon- 
able, as the author is not attempting a definitive history 
of the comic spirit. In common with Mr. Eastman, she 
has a good word to say for Artemus Ward. And she 
wisely quotes from the lecture given by George Meredith 
in 1877 to the effect that while the “‘big round laugh” of 
an earlier generation is silenced forever, its place has 
been taken by the “‘finely tempered smile”? which recog- 
nizes and welcomes the comic spirit. And Santayana, 
who said: “Everything in life is lyrical in its ideal, tragic 
in its fate, and comic in its existence.” 

Miss Repplier traces the dreadful era of bad spelling in 
America, and the popularity of Mr. Dooley, who is al- 
most impossible to read today. She appears to praise 
Bruce Bairnsfather overmuch for his comic drawings dur- 
ing World War days, but they undeniably were popular 
then. She discusses Tom Masson and the old Life, and 
she has a word or two about Punch, but there is nothing 
about The New Yorker, which has had, for a dozen years, 
a tremendous influence on humor in the United States. 

She ends, and quite rightly, it would seem, on a rather 
sad note, for the Comic Spirit today is in a bad way. We 
read, or somebody reads, dozens of comic strips. But no 
one laughs at them. Major Hoople is one of the great 
Americans, discussed gravely in our best circles, but his 
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doings do not cause laughter. The old Life is dead, and in 
its place is a publication devoted to close-ups of dead 
people, and operations on the brain, and the tortured 
grimaces of prominent persons. Our ears, when we 
allow them to be, are assailed over the air by the concoc- 
tions of those monsters known as “gag men,” and 
mouthed by such improbable ‘“‘comedians” as Joe Pen- 
ner. Many of our funniest young men have been seduced 
by Hollywood gold, and they sit out there in the sun, fat 
and dopy, rotting away. What happens when the sound 
of loud laughter comes from a restaurant table? The re- 
action is usually one of pained surprise, tinged with resent- 
ment. The loud guffaw, the unrestrained belly laugh, are, 
when you come down to cases, usually the brand of the 
oaf or of the spiritual Elk; in short, they are in highly 
questionable taste. Smart people today do not laugh; 
they smile sometimes, a smile often wry, or cynical, or 
superior, or bitter. Somewhere in this line of thought, it is 
probable, lies the basis of the objection to the inordi- 
nately laughing picture which adorns Mr. Eastman’s 
book. 

Now, all this is rather dismaying, but it must be true. 
All our lives we humans have chased happiness, and have 
hoped to laugh, and to laugh freely. But we cannot do it, 
and if we could, we must not. The pursuit of laughter is 
of all times and all ages, but it is a will of the wisp, and its 
end is the senile giggle of the crone or the pathetic croak 
of the ancient fuddy-duddy who should have been rotting 
in his tomb long ago. It is also sad that so many persons, 
with all good intentions, should spend so much time con- 
templating the nature of humor, the composition and 
texture of a laugh. 

















“The Birds of North America”’ 


THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 


MERICA is not without her heroes’ legends, although 
we are a new country, come into being supposedly 
too late for legends to take shape. 

If we pass over the story of Washington and the cherry 
tree as too palpably invented, can we do this with his 
monumental cursing of General Charles Lee after stu- 
pidities that were close to treason in New Jersey? Or with 
the days at Valley Forge? If we scrap half of all the 
stories written of Lincoln, including the whisky drunk 
from the bung of the lifted-up barrel, including the beard 
grown to please the little girl, we still have the crude 
prairie lawyer, “‘the lank man, knotty and tough as a 
hickory rail . . . whose wit was a coonskin sack of dry 
tall tales,” who wrote the poem of Gettysburg. And if 
Franklin did not walk into Philadelphia with his loaves 
of bread under his arm, it was his kite that started us on 
the road toward public-utility hearings. We have Robert 
E. Lee, last of Roland’s paladins; and Grant, shiftless and 
indomitable. Out of the present, Thomas Edison, Cali- 
fornia’s Luther Burbank, Lindbergh, and Henry Ford 
who will one day carry their legends, too. 

These personages — and of course many others — are 
the raw material for our national epic. They have caught 
the national imagination more than all the folklorists 
have with Mike Fink, Paul Bunyan, or Annie Christmas. 
They are our Pericles’s, our Alcibiades’s, our Aristotle’s 
and our Archimedes’s. We have also, perhaps, our Walter 
of the Wanderbirds in Johnny Appleseed. We certainly 
have our Orpheus — he who could charm the beasts and 

Audubon, By Constance Rourke. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00 
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birds. I refer to him who has gone down in history as 
John James Audubon — though he was once called 
Fougére or Fern, though he was christened Jean Jacques 
La Forét Audubon, though he may have been Jean 
Rabin of tropical Haiti, or even the lost Dauphin. Ac- 
cording to legend, he rode from his home in Henderson 
across Kentucky, across Tennessee and over the Great 
Smokies into North Carolina to come back with what 
he had fellowed — a pair of warblers. According to fact, 
he painted every feathered thing in America life-size. 

Latterly he has occupied a good deal of our attention, 
having escaped from the stiff, official biographies, all 
dressed up by misplaced family loyalty, into the hands of 
those who truly understand him. Stephen Vincent Benét 
—or was it Rosemary? — wrote about him in their 
child’s volume, A Book of Americans: 


Some men live for warlike deeds, 
Some for women’s words. 

John James Audubon 

Lived to look at birds. 


Pretty birds and funny birds, 
All our native fowl 

From the little cedar waxwing 
To the Great Horned Owl. 


Let the wind blow hot or cold, 
Let it rain or snow, 
Everywhere the birds went 
Audubon would go. 


Scrambling through a wilderness, 
Floating down a stream, 

All around America 

In a feathered dream. 
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Thirty years of travelling, 
Pockets often bare, 

(Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Patched them up with care). 


Followed grebe and meadowlark, 
Saw them sing and splash. 

(Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Somehow raised the cash.) 


Drew them all the way they lived 
In their habitats. 

(Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Sometimes wondered “‘Cats?’’) 


Colored them and printed them 
In a giant book, 

“Birds of North America” — 
All the world said, ‘Look!’ 


Gave him medals and degrees, 
Called him noble names, 

— Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Kissed her poor John James. 


Last year we had Donald Culross Peattie’s Singing in the 
Wilderness: A Salute to John James Audubon. He says of his 
own book: “This author — I may as well write it for my 
critic — has not hesitated to mix fact with fancy, and re- 
gards the subject of his memoir (for we can scarcely call it 
a biography) as a national hero.” This exactly describes 
his volume which is one of those rare things that so charms 
us with its emotion that we are not left dispassionate 
enough to judge it. 

Now we have before us Constance Rourke’s simply 
titled Audubon. She emphasizes another side of John James 
Audubon. The clear side, the direct side, the simple side. 
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I will confess that I was so a partisan of everything Mr. 
Peattie had written, so bewitched by his feeling that I did 
not believe any other book about Audubon could be set 
down that I would care to read, nor did I want to find it 
if it were. But now I concede that this is a much better 
book on Audubon than Mr. Peattie’s, however appealing 
that was. For Miss Rourke has stayed a little closer to her 
job. A great part of Mr. Peattie’s book is Mr. Peattie, not 
his subject. He has lived up to his title, saluting Audubon 
rather than telling accurately his story. Miss Rourke has 
limited herself to John James Audubon whom she sees 
very nearly as he must have been. Mr. Peattie composed 
eulogistic lyric poetry; Miss Rourke has put down bio- 
graphical truth. 

And the truth is quite all that is needed with a man like 
Audubon whose life was poetry enough, just as it was 
lived. Was he the famous lost Dauphin, or the scion of a 
royalist French family fled to Louisiana, or the bastard of 
a hearty French naval officer, Jean Audubon, born to 
him behind the green jalousies of a house at Les Cayes 
under the blue mountains of that island which was then 
known as Saint Domingue? Mr. Peattie uses the physical 
resemblance between Audubon pére and fils to prove just 
that relationship; Miss Rourke uses the fact that they did 
not look alike to suggest he was someone else’s child. His 
inheritance is still a mystery, but his life is not. 

He spent a carefree and somewhat spoiled childhood, 
neglecting his lessons, collecting birds and birds’ eggs, be- 
ginning his attempts to draw. He was sent to a naval 
academy and ended up in the brig because he tried to run 
away when he could not master mathematics. He studied 
under David at Paris, drew classic columns and plaster 
casts of Roman goddesses, he who longed to paint birds 
in flight. Then he was sent to America to manage an es- 
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tate owned by his father — and also to escape Napoleonic 
conscription. There his career began. 

Yet as late even as that, the course toward which it 
tended was not clear. He was a gentleman farmer, and a 
walker in the woods, at Perkiomen Creek in Pennsyl- 
vania. He met Lucy Bakewell. He fell in love with Lucy 
Bakewell. He went back to France to get his father’s per- 
mission to marry her and also to expose a swindler. He 
returned to America; tried clerking in New York; went 
into partnership, at Louisville with Ferdinand Rozier, 
son of an old friend of his father. He married Lucy and 
carried her to Kentucky with him; moved from Louisville 
to Henderson; made long trips into the wilderness, down 
the Mississippi; quarreled with Rozier because his avo- 
cation of drawing birds took too much time from his vo- 
cation of tending their store; sold out his interest to his 
partner. And for a time — much to the distress of those 
who do not like to think that the “‘last of the chevaliers, 
the last of the voyageurs’’ as Mr. Peattie calls him, should 
have had any practical sense at all — made a fair fortune 
in real estate. There were minor reverses once in a while, 
but on the whole he did very well. Then came a real 
blow. A business he had set up hopefully at New Orleans 
with his brother-in-law crashed, owing to the war of 1812. 
Debts mounted; swindlers moved in. All at once he found 
himself in the jail at Louisville. It was only by declaring 
himself bankrupt that he was set free. 

Here Mr. Peattie notes the significance of something 
that Miss Rourke merely mentions. “Three items they 
left him, his gun, his clothes, and that eternal portfolio of 
his — whose worth today if the astute business gentlemen 
could have foreseen it, would rebuild the mill.” 

But, at his darkest moment, John James began at last 
to soar, for now slowly came into the front of his mind 
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that which had preoccupied his subconscious far longer 
than he had known — his great book The Birds of North 
America, a portfolio of all the known birds of this conti- 
nent, life-like upon cliffs or tree branches, painted in 
true colors, life-size. His art was the one thing that could 
earn him a living. While painting portraits of cobblers for 
a pair of shoes, and of frontiersmen for five dollars and of 
daughters of a Creole banker for a hundred, it came to 
him that he was a professional, not an amateur. He saw, 
suddenly clear, his high end. 

Lucy Bakewell Audubon made it possible for him to 
move toward it. Though she was not born to hardship, 
she accepted all the vicissitudes thrust upon her, with 
good humor and good sense. She supported herself and 
their children, leaving him only the responsibility of him- 
self. She consented to, urged even, and perhaps made 
financially possible the long periods of separation when he 
went to Europe to promote his mighty work. And the sec- 
ond time—an even greater sacrifice because she knew they 
needed the money she was earning — she went with him. 

At the end he was an international figure. The Prince 
Regent had subscribed to his book and so had the Duc 
d’Orléans. He had been received by Sir Walter Scott. 
Christopher North — Byron’s “‘fusty Christopher . . . 
crusty Christopher” — crabbed Christopher had warmed 
to praise of him. The United States government put a 
revenue cutter at his disposal when he wanted to go bird 
hunting. The vituperation— and it had been pretty 
scorching — of his enemies could no longer hurt him. 
Everywhere he went he was a celebrity, received as such. 
With Lucy close beside him, and with two tall sons who 
were both artistic and business partners, he enjoyed, as he 
had always hoped to enjoy, “‘a good old age.” 

Now there is no need for poetic flights, recounting this, 
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for it sings the way it stands. And Miss Rourke has wisely 
eschewed poetry; she has eschewed fine writing (but not 
good writing); she has eschewed everything but clarity 
and honesty. Her portrait of Audubon is a good likeness 
and good art. 

Two qualities, beside Miss Rourke’s clarity of vision, 
assist her. The first is her knowledge of the frontier. She is 
one of the most clear-headed authorities on the frontier 
now writing. This is rather important. For Audubon was 
a frontiersman, not a member of the Audubon societies. 
That is why the log cabin background and the tall stories 
told by Dan’! Boone are not irrelevant. John James told a 
story or two himself, and the japes he played — such as 
the “red-headed swallow” which he imposed on Rafin- 
esque — are sheer “‘frontier-ism.” He shot birds for the 
sport of marksmanship, as well as loved them and painted 
them. His long hair was a frontiersman’s not a poet’s. 
And he was not a dreamer, though he was often im- 
practical or seemed to be. “He was sharply aware of the 
darker phases of life. It is significant that he admired 
hawks as much as sparrows . . . He was always outside 
of himself, even among men, watching their ways, search- 
ing their faces.” 

Also Miss Rourke is a shrewd judge of character. She 
understands Audubon’s business ability, always along 
lines connected with advancing his work; she explains that 
he was needed in Europe to promote his volume because 
no one else could do it. Her portrait of Lucy Audubon, 
without subtracting one gram’s weight from Lucy’s 
courage and loyalty, shows her more a woman who could 
actually live in this world, and less an artist’s dream. She 
becomes human, not a myth. 

Nor with all this has Miss Rourke forgotten the birds. 

Mr. Peattie celebrates the birds, the inevitable back- 
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ground to anything that is written about Audubon, with 
a burst of melody as tuneful and as variegated as the 
music coming from any leafy thicket in America in that 
fragile hour when it is just dawn: 


And I think there is not any man to whom some bird will not 
reach, to remind him of things he thought he had forgotten. 
The call of a crow makes me smell sunburnt grass, the chuckle 
of a wren has in it all the invitation of April, the running of 
Blue Ridge brooks, the light feet and heart of holiday. Any day 
that I hear the kingfisher’s rattle it will be moonlight for me 
when I was lost once and lay blanketless upon the ground to 
sleep, and heard that war cry above the rushing of a nameless 
stream... . 

And there are joys and hours of trouble that, remembered 
long after, bring back the birds which flitted so unconsciously 
across them — there were two petrels, once, between the slip- 
pery hollows and the hissing hills of the sea, a thousand miles 
from land; if they could ride out their storms, I thought, then 
so might we... . 

If you and I are so stirred by the swallow’s spiral and what 
the heron calls back over his green shoulder, then what that 
child new come from France so long ago felt in his heart for the 
birds who spoke to him, was a passion. . . . 


And Miss Rourke quotes Audubon at his most birdlike. 
“The morning broke, and with it mirth all about us. The 
cardinals, the Iowa buntings, the meadow larks and 
many species of sparrows cheering the approach of a 
benevolent, sunshining day.” She notes carefully his 
beginnings: 

The sedgesparrow, the crow — how he worked over their like- 
nesses! Tails still gave him trouble; they all looked as though 
they had been joined to the bird as an afterthought and lay flat 
upon the paper. But in his painting the slender little claws 
seemed really to clutch their perch; he often achieved smooth 
outlines of breast or head or wing; the small heads were some- 
times caught in a natural pose. 
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She hears with his ears, the queer rasp, as of a scythe 
being sharpened, and lets us see him discover the Acadian 
or “saw-whet” owl. She teiis about the phoebe’s nest, 
where he banded one of his subdued gray-white Quaker 
friends and took thus the first step toward proving bird 
migrations. She watches him as he prepares his first suc- 
cessful model, a dead bird that yet looks as if it were alive. 
“There,” he says as he begins to draw, “‘is a kingfisher !”’ 
She captures some of his thrill when he first sees a snowy 
owl, first sees trumpeter swans, first sees gay little green 
and red paroquets. 

She stands over his shoulder as he is drawing. There 
he makes “the brooding hunched up form of a turkey 
buzzard, life size.” There “‘a bay-breasted warbler, jewel- 
like in grayish green and shadow black and tawny red.” 
She observes how he achieves “‘by the placing of tiny 
sharp highlights . . . an effect of wildness which was 
never timidity or distraction, but the unchanging watch- 
ful look that sets birds apart from humans.” 

She shares with him the warmth and languidness of 
Bayou Sara in Feliciana Parish. 


The dark magnolias with the great fragrant flowers, the holly, 
the great beeches, the tall yellow poplars, the wild muscatine, 
even the red clay had excited him from the beginning. Wrens 
would float to the ground like stray leaves; he could hear the 
whistle of cardinals. A blue-winged, yellow warbler flashed 
through a sweet bay and he saw a little cloud of the Carolina 
paroquets which he had come to love in the Ohio valley. Deep 
in a thicket he watched a mockingbird playing near a gray fox 
that had stolen from his hole and was sunning himself on a stone. 
The mockingbird jigged about on a nearby gum tree, then 
hopped to the ground, stopped, skipped from stone to stone, 
tcimly spreading his wings and tail until the white patches 
showed, fluttering and stretching as if for exercise. 
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And so the straightforward pages of Miss Rourke sound 
like a hedgerow or an aviary. Yet how could she do other- 
wise and be a biographer of Audubon? For Audubon was 
the birds, the birds John James. 

And those birds of Mr. Audubon are with us still. Not 
all of them, but enough. The passenger pigeons, which 
according to his wizened little rival, Wilson, nested in 
bands a mile wide, forty miles long, have vanished. A 
trumpeter swan is rare. And one has to go farther than 
“the wild shore of the Hudson” now to find something 
rich and strange. 

Yet, only yesterday, I rode among the broomsedge and 
under the pines. Two dogs worked out in front of me. 
Presently they pointed. I walked up in front of them to 
kick up a whirr of miniature thunder as the covey of bob- 
white, the cocks white-throated, the hens with throats of 
yellow, flew in flat flight toward the nearest cover, not 
knowing that this day I was not out to do murder under 
the compulsion of atavism. Coming back at the wheel of 
my car, I but narrowly avoided running into the midst of 
a flock of wild turkey. Not the great droves that Audubon 
saw in the valley of the Mississippi, but a nice group of 
ten or fifteen. They were young gobblers, all “shining 
lahk a new Ford cah,” as a Negro once described them 
to me, with snake-like necks longer than a domestic 
turkey. Two of them tried half-hearted flights. And that 
night I heard a squinch owl questing restlessly. “‘Hooo/”’ 
he said. “‘Hooo! Hoo-hoo!”? and sometimes: “Hurr-er-er! 
Hurr-er-er! Hurr-er-er!” like an auto horn. At my window 
in the morning was a cardinal. I saw a great cumber- 
some marshhawk and a blue-darter, so swift and destruc- 
tive, a shrike, and a towee, and a catbird, and the waver- 
ing flight of a pair of doves. All of them the birds of 
America. All of them the birds of Audubon. 





Three Poets and a Few Opinions 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


HE FIRST work of Wallace Stevens began to ap- 

pear in that exciting period just before the late great 
War which is sometimes referred to as the Poetic Renais- 
sance in America. His first printed poems may have ap- 
peared in a small magazine then edited by Alfred Kreym- 
borg and entitled Others. He was also an early contributor 
to the late Harriet Monroe’s Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. 
He has always been an elusive poet, but his work has a 
particular flavor and savor of its own. In most cases a 
taste for it must be acquired, but once acquired a new 
book by Wallace Stevens can be deeply relished. What he 
supplies is original design, pure color, and pure music. 
He comes near fulfilling what George Moore, some time 
ago, tried rather cloudily to describe as “‘pure poetry.” 
Mr. Stevens can always create a highly original atmos- 
phere around a subject. One does not go to him for 
direct discourse, but for meanings like Chinese boxes con- 
cealed one inside the other, for improvisations with lan- 
guage that are akin to musical improvisations and also 
to modern painting. Mr. Stevens avoids the obvious with 
incessant alertness. He is a virtuoso and voluptuary of 
language. 

Some of us can delight in the way a thing is said with- 
out worrying too haggardly as to what is said. Such 
people can enjoy, for instance, the following open- 
ing of Mr. Stevens’s Academic Discourse at Havana. Others 
find such writing either intensely irritating or simply 
bewildering: 


Ideas of Order. By Wallace Stevens. Knopf. $2.00. 
Cliff Pace and Other Poems. By Thomas Caldecot Chubb. $2.00. 
Stand with Me Here. By Robert Francis. $1.75. 
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Canaries in the morning, orchestras 
In the afternoon, balloons at night, That is 
A difference, at least, from nightingales, 
Jehovah and the great sea-worm. The air 
Is not so elemental nor the earth 
So near. 

But the sustenance of the wilderness 
Does not sustain us in the metropoles. 


Later on in the same poem Mr. Stevens asks: 


Is the function of the poet here mere sound, 
Subtler than the ornatest prophecy, 
To stuff the ear? 


If the reader is inclined to shout “Yes!”’ he is far too 
hasty; for the poem thoroughly read, and it runs to four 
pages, is found to build up just the sort of original atmos- 
phere to which I have referred above, until we are in 
that particular place and no other and can appreciate all 


it suggests. Most of the thirty-six poems here present are 
not nearly so long, though one of the best, The Idea of 
Order at Key West, which is almost pure music, is longish. 
The poet’s attitude toward the epoch in which he finds 
himself comes out most clearly in Mozart, 1935. 


If they throw stones upon the roof 
While you practice arpeggios, 

It is because they carry down the stairs 
A body in rags. 

Be seated at the piano. 


This poem ends with a statement which happens to 
appeal particularly to me, because I am of Mr. Stevens’s 
time, and it seems to me a natural feeling under the cir- 
cumstances. 


We may return to Mozart. 
He was young, and we, we are old. 
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The snow is falling 
And the streets are full of cries. 
Be seated, thou. 


You will perceive that this man is an esthete (new 
style) but he has also a quality that pleases me. It is often 
quite difficult to tell whether he is serious or not. As for 
beauty, he has seen the most bizarre beauty everywhere. 
He has a whole pavilion all to himself in modern poetry. 
Within the last few years, James Stephens, the Irish poet, 
acclaimed him as one of our very best. The book under 
discussion was first published by the Alcestis Press in a 
strictly limited edition. The same press has more recently 
brought out a later volume, Ow/s’ Clover, that has not yet 
been released to the general public. 

Thomas Caldecot Chubb is a Connecticut Yankee now 
living in Georgia, but the South has set its impress on his 
work. As my brother has said, he knows both “turkey- 
gobbler land and the New England hills.” He likes the 
peculiarities in people. He has written four other vol- 
umes, poetry and prose, but this one seems his best of 
verse. He was at Yale during the time of Thornton 
Wilder, and Archie MacLeish, and Phil Barry, a literary 
period at that university which has not since been 
equaled. Mr. Chubb seems to have worked through a 
period during which his poetry was rather derivative or 
lacked any individual characteristic. He is writing of two 
kinds of country of which he is fond. He has picked up 
the Southern vernacular and uses it easily and well in the 
title poem about the man who loved dogs and trained 
them. He ingeniously contrasts the New England and 
the Georgian spring. In another poem, this time Praise of 
New England, he declares: 

Let me now make a saying about New England, running north to 

Vermont, 
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Running west to the cleft rocks of Maine, being shielded by 


Cape Cod, 
The bent right arm of a fighter that wards off heavy blows: 
It is a firm land and a solid land, a land worth the knowing. 


In May in Georgia he recollects New Hampshire but 
knows also just how the Southern spring comes north 
“from the blue Caribbean.” A westbound freight is also 
vocal to him, and he knows how Wenatchee apples “Shave 
traveled far for their dream.” He has traveled in foreign 
countries and remembers them, and particularly Italy 
that beguiles him into writing poems of praise and mak- 
ing translations. He can write also acceptably of Byron’s 
first love, Mary Chaworth, and of our own Mark Twain. 

Mr. Chubb tries various rhythms, rhyme and non- 

rhyme. His touch is not always certain. Some of his 
rhymes are old counters and his ear fails him sometimes. 
There are carelessnesses. Sometimes he does not know 
when to end a poem, as in Seagull, where the final verse is 
banal and unnecessary. Yet the picture of the fox in his 
last poem, Wild Animal, is quite precise. At least there is 
plenty of variety in this book; and the poet having im- 
proved thus far, I feel he will grow still further as a crafts- 
man. 
In Stand With Me Here, Robert Francis has a little debt 
to pay to Robert Frost, but I find again, as I found on 
first reading it late last summer, a certain individuality 
and freshness in the book for which one is grateful. This is 
a wise notation on Walls: 


A passerby might just as well be blind. 

These walls are walls no passer sees behind. 
Or wants or needs to want to see behind. 

Let the walls hide what they are there to bind. 
Out-of-sight they say is out-of-mind. 

The walls are cruel and the walls are kind. 
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The people portrayed in the sixth section have their 
fascination. I like his country sights such as Onion Fields, 
Apple Gatherers, and Pitch Pine. This is a good counsel to 
artists, originally put, in Cloud In Woodcut: 


Make a woodcut of a cloud. 

Polish the wood. Point the knife. 

But let your wilful cloud retain 
Evidence of woody grain. 

Teach your knife to compromise. 

Let your cloud be cloud — and wood. 
Grained in the art let there be life. 


That small poem is as admirably carved as a good 
wood-cut, and other poems by Mr. Francis have this 
same quality. I would not overpraise this first book, but 
the poet is a philosopher worth listening to and has, in his 
own words, drunk at perennial springs. 

I have been asked to say a few words about my general 
impression of the present state of poetry in the United 
States. To judge by all the books and all the small maga- 
zines of poetry I am constantly seeing, there are certainly 
plenty of aspirants! And it seems to me that already the 
youngest poets are making themselves heard. It was not 
so long ago that we found fresh utterance in the work of 
Paul Engle and Jesse Stuart. Since then we have had 
such various younger writers as James Agee, the meta- 
physical, Kenneth Fearing, the radical, Muriel Rukeyser, 
a young woman of startling talents, and Margaret Barker. 
There are at least half a dozen poets and poems in Anne 
Winslow’s well-conceived anthology, Trial Balances, that 
show new and impressive talent among the very young. 
In the latest book of Columbia poetry I was especially 
taken with the poems of Elizabeth Bohm, and a graduate 
student at the University of California, Josephine Miles, 
is unusually gifted. I have read the work of Kimball 
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Flaccus, Lionel Wiggam, Kenneth Patchen and Edwin 
Rolfe (the two latter again among our best proletarian 
poets) with a feeling that the youngsters were strongly 
making their way. 

Poetry has gone through a phase of over-intellectuali- 
zation which resulted in almost intolerable cryptograms, a 
phase in which the attempt was made to negate the emo- 
tions and speak entirely, as young C. Day Lewis has put 
it, “the private language of personal friends.” That 
phase is passing. Poets are, one might say, coming out 
more into the open. If the world needs poets, so do poets 
need an audience. They cannot exist in a vacuum. They 
have made all sorts of experiments in trying to invent a 
new language, most of them futile. As a matter of fact I 
shall always contend that the English tongue in its tradi- 
tional usage — which does not mean any stale use of 
language — suffices for the most powerful and profound 
things man has to say in that tongue. I believe in experi- 
ments in form, but I do not believe that poetry can 
achieve the effects of music, and I do not believe that its 
aim should be mere intellectual nuance. At any rate, it 
seems to me at the moment an art that is distinctly alive, 
despite the prophecies some years ago of those who 
thought it failing. Naturally it is trying to adapt itself to a 
changed world, and cannot interpret that world in the 
old manner. Max Eastman fairly recently cudgelled the 
poets amusingly and rather unmercifully for their un- 
scientific point of view and method. But science deals, in 
so far as possible, with the statement of fact, and poetry 
will always deal in suggestion. I do not think that the 
poets of today arrogate unto themselves what Mr. East- 
man Calls “the quintessence of wisdom.” The time when 
the poet was also a major prophet, stalking about in a 
mysterious black cloak, is quite over, and has been for 
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some time. Poets simply make certain observations about 
life as they understand it, and anyone has the privilege of 
differing violently with their conclusions. Occasionally 
they seize or strike a spark. Otherwise they write more or 
less interesting verse. But the pleasure of writing and of 
reading verse is so deeply ingrained in the spirit of man 
that I do not foresee an age of nothing but prose! 








The Colonial Period 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


N THIS, the second volume of his full-length history 
of England’s American colonies, the fruit of a life- 
time’s research and study, Professor Andrews includes the 
founding and seventeenth-century history of the second 
group of New England colonies (Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Haven), and of the earliest successful 
proprietary colonies (Barbados and Maryland). It is 
written from the same imperial point of view, with the 
same ripe and careful scholarship, and in the same con- 
cise and polished style as the first volume in the series, 
which won the Pulitzer prize for 1935. 

Mr. Andrews is a realist in history. He has no par- 
ticular axe to grind, or theory to expound. He is not 
interested in the colonies as nuclei of American democ- 
racy or even of American independence; they are not 
“seeds” of anything, but seventeenth-century communi- 
ties founded by Englishmen overseas, and essentially 
English in their personnel, institutions, religion, and 
social organization. They were, and regarded themselves 
as, integral parts of the English empire; even Rhode 
Island, the least dependent and most radical of the lot in 
religion and politics, was only saved from partition 
among her neighbors by an English charter and the pro- 
tection of the English government. Maryland as well as 
Rhode Island was a social experiment, but in the one 
instance as the other, Mr. Andrews points out that the 
experiment in great measure failed. The one colony 
became less tolerant and Catholic, and the other less 
tolerant and radical as time went on, so that by the open- 
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ing of the eighteenth century each conformed in most 
essentials to the standard type of English colony, as 
represented by Virginia and Barbados. Yet, taking a long 
view, he admits that in both colonies the original ideals 
of the founders had a future efficacy all out of proportion 
to the measure in which those ideals were respected 
during the first seventy-five years. Among Mr. Andrews’ 
considered judgments, we may cite this: 


It is a remarkable fact in the history of New England that such 
a colony as Rhode Island should have emerged from its un- 
promising beginnings and developed in later times into a well 
compacted and united state. Roger Williams, its leader and 
inspiration, was a visionary with a profound belief in the efficacy 
of human liberty, but he cannot properly be called a statesman, 
for he knew little about practical government or the business of 
setting up a strong central organization. He never realized his 
ideals, for the traditions, habits, and limitations of his time were 
against him. . . . There is much justification for the remark 
that in the beginning Massachusetts had law but not liberty 
and Rhode Island liberty but not law. Few states have suffered 
more from the conflict between ideals and actualities or have 
labored more earnestly to establish their independence and to 
maintain their principles of government and conduct than has 
Rhode Island. It happened there, as it has happened else- 
where, that the new political, religious, and social experiment, 
noble though it might be, was able to succeed but slowly, as 
long as the people in whose interest it was undertaken showed 
themselves unable by habit or unwilling by temperament and 
convictions, to aid in its advancement. 


Connecticut, in the colonial period, was so like to 
Massachusetts Bay, that her historians have been greatly 
concerned to prove how different she was, but they have 
never agreed as to the extent or even the direction of the 
difference. For Trumbull, the Colonial historian, Con- 
necticut was the “land of steady habits,” more homo- 
geneous, conservative, and faithful to her fathers than the 
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Bay Colony. Hollister, writing in the Jacksonian era, dis- 
covered that Connecticut was a liberal and democratic 
protest against orthodox and autocratic Massachusetts. 
Johnston, writing near the centenary of the Federal 
Constitution, traced the genesis of that document to an 
imaginary federal union of the three River Towns. Mr. 
Andrews’ first published work was a demolition of this 
last hypothesis; but a theory that makes so strong an 
appeal to local vanity dies hard. In the present work, Mr. 
Andrews concludes that, “In the founding of Connecticut 
no question of religious freedom was involved and there 
was no intention of establishing a religious colony in any 
way different from that of Massachusetts.” But he be- 
lieves that personal differences with the rulers of the Bay 
and a desire of Hooker, Haynes, and Ludlow ‘“‘to have 
each his own little world,” in addition to economic rea- 
sons, were the moving forces of their hegira. The famous 
Fundamental Orders he does not regard as a constitution 
or even as fundamental law in the modern sense; but 
rather a series of statutes following the Massachusetts 
model, amendable by the same process by the same 
political body that put them into effect. That the govern- 
ment established by the Orders was not in any sense a 
democratic government, he proves conclusively; nor 
could it well be, since all Puritans except Roger Williams 
looked upon democracy as a human aberration, re- 
proved by God. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to the earliest 
proprietary governments. These are generally the most 
neglected colonies in our popular histories, as they do 
not fit into the democratic hypothesis; the initial impulse 
came from Englishmen who were seeking vast estates for 
themselves, under a feudal tenure and dependence that 
was already becoming antiquated in England. In his 
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introductory chapter Mr. Andrews appropriately de- 
scribes the English manor and the various feudal tenures 
that proprietors introduced to the English colonies, and 
ranges up and down the history of proprietary successes 
and failures from Sir Humphrey Gilbert to Lord Egmont. 
Barbados, as the oldest of the successful proprieties, comes 
before Maryland. Its early history is both fascinating and 
complicated; its economic system contributed to the early 
prosperity of the continental colonies, and until the 
capture of Jamaica, if not intrinsically the wealthiest 
English colony, Barbados contributed more palpably to 
the wealth of England than any colony save Virginia. 
Two compactly written chapters deal with the history of 
Maryland to the Calverts’ temporary loss of their pro- 
prietary rights in 1689. Here, as with Plymouth and 
Connecticut, we are on ticklish ground, for Maryland is 
the Land of the Romans’ Pride, and Mr. Andrews needs 
all his Olympian detachment to keep clear of the angry 
contentions of Catholic and Protestant over the famous 
Toleration Act of 1649. In one of those Jovian footnotes 
(p. 311, note 2) that one would have preferred to read in 
the larger type of text, he remarks that in view of the 
harshness of the penalizing clause in the Act of Tolera- 
tion, “‘it would seem hardly worth while to ascertain 
whether Protestants or Roman Catholics were responsible 
for its passage.” But it is perfectly clear that toleration 
was first granted by the Catholic Calverts, and later 
destroyed by the Protestant Puritans. There is no at- 
tempt to elucidate the unsolved problem about early 
Maryland, the question why English Catholics, against 
whom the laws of England discriminated far more se- 
verely than against Puritans, showed so little inclination 
to emigrate to the refuge that Lord Baltimore provided, 
that they were soon outnumbered by Protestant immi- 
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grants. But Mr. Andrews points out, as no writer on 
Maryland has before, that the forms of aristocratic and 
seignorial life had a real existence in that Province for 
half a century, and that the gulf between lords of manors 
and the commonalty was wider than the social differ- 
ences in any other English colony. 

In this, as in his earlier volume, Mr. Andrews has 
proved his mastery in writing, as in research. He has a 
genius for eliminating trivial detail, bringing out only 
facts that are significant, and stating them in a clear and 
arresting style. It is history in the grand manner; a well 
balanced synthesis of profound and intelligent scholar- 
ship, with artistic skill in presentation. Any reader who 
is tired of monographs, summaries, and “‘surveys”’ will do 
well to turn to this magisterial work. 
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Contributors’ Column 


Jay Roderic de Spain (“Red Man Speaking”) was born in Peoria, 
Illinois but has lived most of his life in the Northwest and is now a 
native of Portland, Oregon. He is a student of Indian history. The 
three speeches published herein are excerpts from his forthcoming 
book, Unknown Soldier’s Answer, the story of which Mr. de Spain de- 
scribes: ““On Armistice Day, 1928, in the Happy Hunting Grounds, the 
great warriors are sitting in council in their shadow forms. They have 
found that the Unknown Soldier is an Indian and he has his seat 
there and has been telling of the slaughter of the Great War. . . . 
Then each of the others tells the reason he went to war and it is the 
same reason the Unknown Soldier has given. When they all have 
finished, Red Jacket, the great Seneca orator, replies, refuting the 
claim that progress is beneficial to the Red Man.” 


Paul VanOrden Shaw (‘‘Pan America — Peace, and Personnel’) is an 
authority on Latin America. He taught European and Latin 
American history at Columbia University for many years and is at 
present professor in Sao Paulo University, Brazil. 


Lloyd Goodrich (‘The Creed of Abstract Painting’) is Research 
Curator of the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York 
City. He has written books on Thomas Eakins and other American 
painters and is at present finishing a book on Winslow Homer. 


Charles Martin (‘““Hobogenesis”) whose first story was published in 
The North American Review, Autumn, 1936, has since published a 
novel Unequal to Song, and a long-short story in Story magazine. Mr. 
Martin is himself a Cajin, living at Lake Charles, Louisiana. ‘‘Lake 
Charles,” he says, “‘by the way, is on the farthest western edge of the 
Attakapas prairie. It’s cosmopolitan or at least pan-American. We 
have decayed Southern aristocrats, boisterous Texans, a few Cajins 
of Zim’s kind and fewer yet of a somewhat more prosperous order. 
There are Englishmen and Italians and Greeks; there are midwest- 
erners and a South American or two; and of course, plenty of Negroes, 
who are the most interesting and the most saddening of the lot.” 


Sara Henderson Hay (“The Wound”) is working in Scribner’s Rare 
Book department, in New York City. She is a native of Anniston, 
Alabama. Field of Honor, a book of verse, was published in 1933. 


Sean Niall and Katharine Mangan (“Mexico — Tierra Triste’) spent 
a year and a half traveling in Mexico. Mr. Niall, an Irish American, 
who had lived many years in Spain has now gone back to that un- 
happy land to observe the civil war. Mrs. Mangan is an English 
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painter who returned to London after her Mexican tour with enough 
canvases for a recent exhibition there. 

Lincoln Kirstein (“Crisis in the Dance”’) is director of the Ballet 
Caravan, co-founder of the American Ballet, author of a short history 
of theatrical dancing called Dance. He has written on dancing and 
allied subjects for periodicals both here and abroad ever since his 
graduation from Harvard University a few years ago. 


Ruth Schermerhorn (“We Have Not Known’’) has contributed verse to 
Voices and Town and Country. 

Arthur Raper (“The South Strains Toward Decency”) was born in 
Davidson County, North Carolina. He is Research Secretary of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation and author of The Tragedy 
of Lynching and Preface to Peasantry, both University of North Carolina 
Press. 

Mildred Boie (‘Profit a Woman’) teaches in the English department 
of Smith College. She has had poems published in many magazines, 
including Harper's and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Minna Lederman (“No Money for Music’’) is on the executive board 
of the League of Composers and helped to establish the quarterly 
magazine Modern Music of which she is editor. 


George Dangerfield (‘“The Insistent Past’’) is familiar to the readers of 
The North American Review. He is a lecturer and writer in history and 
is at present at work on a life of Edward VII. 

Eleanor L. Van Alen (‘‘Brushers of Noblemen’s Clothes”’) is book review 
editor of The North American Review. She has reviewed books for the 
Saturday Review of Literature and Herald-Tribune Books. 


Christian Gauss (“The Plight of the Higher Learning’’) is Dean of the 
College at Princeton University. 

Stanley Walker (“What Is Humor?’’) comes from Texas, was for many 
years city editor of the Herald-Tribune, later managing editor for The 
New Yorker, and though author of Mrs. Astor’s Horse claims he is 
melancholy most of the time. 

Thomas Caldecot Chubb (“The Birds of North America’’) is a poet and 
writer familiar to our readers whose most recent volume of verse is 
reviewed in this issue. 

William Rose Benét (“Three Poets and a Few Opinions”) is a well 
known American poet, writer, and book-reviewer, long connected 
with the Saturday Review of Literature. 

Samuel Eliot Morison (“The Colonial Period’’) is the famous historian, 
and editor of the New England Quarterly. 





